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TEEN-AGERS AND 
DELINQUENCY 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


ERY much is being written and 
spoken these days about teen- 
agers and delinquency. 

Some writers and speakers say that 
there isn’t any delinquency amongst 
teen-agers at all, that things are no 
different now from what they were a 
generation ago or twenty generations 
ago, that human nature doesn’t 
change. The “petting” of today was 
the “spooning” of yesterday. The 
corner- or drug-store-“tough” of the 
twentieth century was “Peck’s Bad 
Boy” of the nineteenth. Boys and 
girls will always and in every age 
have within them a bit of the old 
Harry to put a stumble in their step 
and to make their elders shake their 
heads and wonder what the world is 
coming to. But really there is noth- 
ing to it. Wickedness exists in the 
young only where it is created by 
those who see it. 

This is the opinion of the senti- 
mentalists, the progressivists (in ed- 
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This article deals with the type 
of delinquency that flows out of 
a fear of not belonging, out 

of the idea that all people are 
in hateful opposition—the type of 
delinquency that feeds on 
bitterness and destruction and 
that takes a wild delight in 
damaging property merely for 
the sake of tearing things 

to pieces. 


ucation) and the commentators on 
society who have no eyes in their 
heads or in their minds to see and 
understand. They are the sociologi- 
cal optimists of the current times. 

Other writers and speakers take a 
more serious position on the delin- 
quency of youth. And lest they be 
sold short, let it be noted that they 
are people of authority and intelli- 
gence, and not theological pessimists 
and prophets of doom who see evil 
in the crotch of every tree and sin in 
the calf of every girl’s leg. 


The Real Delinquent Today 

J. Edgar Hoover, the Chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is 
one such authority who maintains 
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that the real delinquent teen-ager of 
today is a much more dangerous and 
odious specimen of confirmed bad- 
ness than the teen-ager of the recent 
past. He also maintains that there are 
many more delinquents today than 
there were in years gone by. In fact, 
he sees such viciousness in so great 
a number of the modern crop of de- 
linquents that for not a few of them 
he decrees no mercy to be shown if 
they are caught in an act of vandal- 
ism against their neighbor. If de- 
linquency has become a habit of life 
for them and they are unwilling to 
submit to advice and suggestions for 
improvement, they should be made 
to feel the full force of the law. 


It is to be admitted, of course, that 
there is a meed of delinquency in 
practically every normal teen-ager. 
This is contrary to the sweet asser- 
tions of the optimists that all teen- 
agers at all times are innocent and 
untainted and anointed with a holy 
fragrance, and that at no time would 
they ever tweak a nose or pour syrup 
on a girl’s hair. It is also contrary to 
the position of the extreme pessi- 
mists who cry out that whenever you 
come upon any form of teen-age de- 
linquency you have come upon a nest 
of serpents, and the only solution is 
destruction. 


It merely admits that not all boys 
and girls in their teens are saints, 
without at the same time condemning 
all boys and girls to the status of de- 
linquency the first moment they move 
one degree to the left of center. Most 
teen-agers have their bad days—their 
window - breaking, teacher - baiting, 
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school-skipping, parent-disobeying, 
even candy-stealing days. No one 
with sense thinks of calling them 
delinquents in consequence. Theit 
sudden non-conformity is merely the 
result of accumulated poison (they 
are “fallen” like the rest of men) in 
their expanding souls, not unlike the 
poison that accumulates in their bod- 
ies and demands large dosages of 
sulphur and molasses for its elim- 
ination. The poison must drain off, 
sometimes exuberantly and destruc- 
tively. While it is draining off, there 
is an odor that is unpleasant. Every 
sin, even the smallest, causes an odor 
in the nostrils of the angels and so- 
ciety. Confession and repentance 
can neutralize this odor. 


Special Type of Delinquency 

PPARENTLY, then, there are 

different kinds of delinquency, 
or at least different degrees of de- 
linquency. This article is concerned 
with the kind of delinquency spoken 
of by Mr. Hoover — the type of de- 
linquency that is constantly involv- 
ing itself with the police, that feeds 
on bitterness and destructiveness and 
that takes an almost insane delight 
in beating up people old and young, 
and in damaging property merely for 
the sake of tearing something to 
pieces. It is a type of delinquency 
that refuses to conform to the moral 
standards of society, a delinquency 
that flows out of a fear of not be- 
longing, out of a paranoic idea that 
all people are in hateful opposition, 
out of a messianic complex that one 
has been sent into the world to lead 
the “new” generation and that what- 
soever One wants to do, one may do, 
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and whoever gets in the way is ask- 
ing for trouble and is bound to get 
it. 

Undoubtedly this brazen, blatant, 
rebellious group constitutes the min- 
ority of teen-agers, even of delin- 
quent teen-agers. Tragically, how- 
ever, there are enough of them, and 
their number seems to be growing 
all the time. Still, they are few in 
comparison to the millions of boys 
and girls who have never been chas- 
ed by the police, who have never 
known the interior of a jail, who 
have never confused cruelty and 
roughness and a snarling tongue with 
bigness and courage and leadership 
and true strength. Thank God for 
this! 


But these others — what can be 
done for teen-agers who are bent on 
wrecking their own lives and the lives 
of others (particularly the lives of 
the members of their families) as 
well? 


For some of them it is just about 
too late. They refuse to listen to any- 
one older than themselves and to 
anyone less debauched and dirtied 
than themselves. They can be sent to 
the best Catholic high school in the 
city. Contact with the sisters and the 
priests, closeness to the chapel and 
the Blessed Sacrament, the study of 
religion, the example of the decent 
and the good amongst their compan- 
ions — these things for some myster- 
ious reason make no impression on 
them. When an old lady is badly beat- 
en up or a small and helpless girl is 
raped and almost killed, very often 
it can be expected that one or the 
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other of the “heroes” who perpe- 
trated the crime was a pupil at such 
a school. 

It would seem as if their minds 
were warped, or “touched,” as they 
say, by a streak of something akin to 
mental sickness. It is not normal and 
rational for a person, especially for 
a young person, to be cruel and mer- 
ciless toward all the people whom he 
meets, and cynical in regard to all 
that’s right and good in life. 


Yet, these teen-agers who have al- 
lowed delinquency to consume them 
quite definitely are cruel and hard 
and cynical. The only skill that they 
hope to master is an ability to es- 
cape detection and detention by the 
police, and the only virtue that they 
want to own is the power of hurting 
the defenceless without being hurt or 
getting hurt themselves. 


Strange Symptoms 

T IS possible that some of the 

more advanced cases of teen-age 
delinquency are cases of diabolical 
possession — not cases of diabolical 
possession in the strict sense of the 
term in which the victim speaks for- 
eign and unknown languages, climbs 
sheer walls like an insect and reads 
the secret thoughts of those about 
him; but cases of diabolical posses- 
sion in the wider sense of the term 
in which some evil force has taken 
over the faculties of the victim and 
is driving him faster and faster along 
the road of complete collapse. 

This is only a surmise that grows 
out of an observation of the allergy 
that some young delinquents have 
even to a suggestion of good, and 
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of the strange and inexplicable hard- 
ness that rules their lives. If their 
minds have not snapped and if the 
trouble is not merely the result of 
temptation and a weakness of the 
will, then there is something myster- 
ious and corrupting upon and within 
them for which natural causes are 
not a sufficient explanation. 


But let the fact be emphasized that 
these suggestions of mental disease 
and satanic possession as explana- 
tions for some of the more deep- 
seated forms of delinquency are on- 
ly suppositions with no scientific ba- 
sis beyond superficial observation. 
Without a doubt nearly every ordi- 
nary case of delinquency is nothing 
more than the case of a boy or a 
girl who has allowed himself or her- 
self too much freedom in taking over 
the job of king or queen, by which 
is meant, the making of a proclama- 
tion of self-determination in every- 
thing — parents, priests and popes 
notwithstanding. 


Fear of Reform 


HE day arrives when it is found 

impossible to abdicate the high 
position of independence that with 
the help and in the company of oth- 
er youngsters like themselves they so 
foolishly assumed. Circumstances 
have woven a web that has strands 
of steel from which they cannot es- 
cape. Evil associates, secret incrim- 
inating deeds known by others and 
held overhead as blackmail, human 
respect, deeply established bad hab- 
its — all these make it hard for one 
leading the life of a delinquent to 
abandon the far country where he 
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has gone to seek his independence 
and his fun, and to return to his fa- 
ther’s house where once more he 
must be subject to authority. That is 
the explanation for his continuing in 
his delinquency when he would by 
far prefer to be done with it once 
and for all if only he could succeed 
in doing so. 


Bad Parents 


NOTHER explanation of the 
form of delinquency of which 
we speak is a total lack of parental 
supervision over the child, not only 
from the time the child came to the 
use of reason but almost from the 
time the child was born. Perhaps the 
parents did not want the child in the 
first place. Perhaps they were too sel- 
fish to love and take care of the 
child when finally it did come. Per- 
haps they did not know how to take 
care of a child. Marriage was not 
their vocation and they should have 
never entered it, or at least have en- 
tered it with more preparation and 
much more complete knowledge of 
what marriage really means. 


But one thing is certain — their 
contrived and sinful ineptitude in 
bringing up their child, their refusal 
to instill in their child’s mind and 
will at least some firmness of char- 
acter, some knowledge of right and 
wrong is a deep and blood-red crime 
that someday will have its own spec- 
ific punishment over and above the 
eventual remorse that will come to 
them because of the tragic wreckage 
that their son or daughter has made 
of life. 
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Good Parents 

HERE are occasions (not very 

often, but sometimes) when a 
delinquent emerges from good par- 
ents. Be it so, the prayers of good 
parents invariably reclaim the lost 
shsep and bring him back to the fold. 
It may take many years, as was the 
case of St. Monica, the mother of St. 
Augustine. Augustine was as wicked 
in his youth as any delinquent teen- 
ager today. But his mother was a 
saint. She prayed unceasingly for her 
wayward son. Only after twenty years 
of persevering prayer did she move 
God to change her son and draw him 
from his life of crime. Not only did 
Monica’s prayers change her delin- 
quent son but they even helped to 
make a saint of him. Augustine is 
known today as St. Augustine. 


Thus it is with most good families 
that have the sadness and misfortune 
of a wandering son or daughter. The 
fervent and persevering prayers of 
mother and father will eventually 
work the miracle of conversion. 


Some forms of delinquency disap- 
pear with age. The delinquency has 
shallow roots. The boy is bad only 
for a time. The badness vanishes 
when he grows up. At the present 
he is immature, still spellbound by 
the big brave heroes of the movies 
and the magazines and the newspa- 
pers. He would like to wield a gun 
after the fashion of Wyatt Earp. He 
would like to be as tough as the 
toughest gangsters of the paper-cov- 
ered booklets that can be bought so 
cheaply in neighborhood drugstores. 
There is a good chance that he will 
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outgrow this childishness when a few 
more years have been added to his 
stature. His toughness is like that of 
a child carrying a toy gun. 


When to Help 


UT it is not always wise for him 
to wait those few years until 
maturity teaches him how to keep his 
feet from leading him into trouble. 
Before those few years pass there is 
the danger that he may kill someone, 
or be part of a robbery that will 
send him off to jail for so long a time 
that he won’t be worth the salvaging 
when he goes free. He must be help- 
ed at once, or the chances are that 
he won’t be helped at all. 


First, he must be taught to help 
himself. 

It is entirely possible that these 
lines will not be read by the teen- 
agers who measure up to the defini- 
tion of real delinquents — the kind 
of delinquents that Mr. Hoover said 
should be made to feel the full bur- 
den of the law. They are not prone 
to read books or articles in maga- 
zines or pamphlets. Their main oc- 
cupation in life is to stand around, 
not doing much of anything, except 
to maintain an appearance of hard- 
ness. One doesn’t have much time to 
read when one is so constantly en- 
gaged. 


Still, there may be one delinquent 
who is led by the charity of a neigh- 
bor teen-ager, perhaps a classmate, 
to read these words. Perhaps the 
neighbor teen-ager puts the article 
close enough to him so that he al- 
most has to read it. Perhaps the Holy 
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Ghost moves his hands to pick it up, 
his eyes to read it, his mind to grasp 
its meaning. He beholds in the lines, 
an appeal to him to come back, to 
return to where he belongs, to give 
up loving and feeding on the husks 
that usually are the food of swine. 
What is the appeal he reads? Only 
this. 

He must convince himself that 
greatness consists not in a mere show 
of toughness, not in obscene, filthy 
talk, not in cruelty and harshness, 
not in bending and scraping before 
a gang of young thugs, all of whom 
sooner or later will end either on a 
slab in the mortuary of a city hospi- 
tal or behind bars in a state prison, 
but rather in complete control over 
every part of the mind and the body 
and the soul. 


It consists in control over the ton- 
gue so that rottenness does not flow 
off it, over the appetites so that sex 
is kept in its proper place and liquor 
is not given the chance to befog the 
reason, over the hands so that they 
are never raised to hurt but always 
raised to help those who are weak 
and need the helping hand of one 
who is strong enough and kind 
enough to lend it, over the eyes that 
they refuse to look on evil, over the 
feet that they refuse to seek it out, 
over the heart that it keep itself free 
from the chains of hatred and re- 
venge. It takes much more of a man 
to. keep control of one’s whole per- 
son than it does to let control run 
wild. Any tramp can surrender his 
control to feeling and passion. Only 
a real man can keep it in its proper 
place. 
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Besides convincing himself of all 
this, he must try to pray. He won’t 
feel that he is very successful at 
first. There will be no sensible com- 
fort in his prayers, no feeling that he 
is accomplishing something worth- 
while. On the contrary, his prayers 
will be filled with dryness and dis- 
tractions and temptations to give up. 
If he continues his prayers in spite of 
the dryness and the temptations, they 
will give him the strength he needs 
to do what he has to do. 


Help From Others 
OWEVER, he cannot fight the 
battle alone. He must seek 
help. The help he needs can be found 
in an understanding priest. It will 
take humility to call on a priest and 
ask him for assistance. Humility is 
demanded for all truly great conver- 
sions. The alcoholic will never over- 
come the curse of drunkenness until 
he acknowledges the fact that he is 
a chronic drunkard and that he can- 
not be cured unless he seeks the 
advice and help of others who are 
in a position to give him advice and 
to help him. So it is with the delin- 
quent. He has established the habits 
of arrogance and _ self-sufficiency. 
These are in part responsible for his 
troubles. The only road away from 
the troubles is the opposite of arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency, namely, 
humility. He exercises humility when 
he calls on the priest of his choice 
and asks for help. 


However, none of these sugges- 
tions will produce the desired results 
unless the teen-ager who is trying to 
break away from evil ways is will- 
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ing also to break away once and for 
all from the gang in which his falls 
and failures were spawned and given 
life. He must give up the compan- 
ions of the black past, both the boys 
and the girls, who have no time for 
virtue and no patience with those 
who attempt to practice it. At first 
this may be difficult. But it is the 
price that God demands for the 
treasure of His grace and forgive- 
ness. 


OD promises His help to those 

who need it, but only on the 
condition that they help themselves, 
that they do what common sense 
tells them they have the power to 
do in order to prevent a crime from 
recurring. God will help a man re- 
tain his health if the man remains 
away from where the germs of disease 
are rampant. If he persists in fre- 
quenting the germ-infested area, he 
can hardly expect a miracle from God 
to preserve his health. So with bad 
companions. If the troubled teen- 
ager stays clear of his former bad 


companions, God will do the rest. A 
final break, then, from all that went 
before is absolutely necessary. 

Let not the teen-ager who must do 
all this despair. 

One thing he can be sure of—he 
will receive an abundance of char- 
ity and understanding from his friends 
who watch him as he struggles from 
the meshes that entangle and unfold 
him. His friends are with him all the 
way. They want to do everything in 
the world for him to make his emer- 
gence into a new kind of life easier, 
and that which follows happier than 
any phase of his life theretofore. 
Their prayers are his, their thoughts, 
their best wishes. 

As for those who would laugh at 
him and try to hold him back, or cry 
out that he is out of his mind to gu 
back on the past, or distrust his ef- 
forts and his hopes, they are hardly 
deserving of attention or a second 
glance. God is on his side — God 
and God’s angels and God’s good 
mother. With these to hold him up, 
he cannot, he will not fall back. 





Deft Definitions 


Ultimatum — the last step before making concessions. 
Courage — fear holding on just a bit longer. 


Horse-sense — just stable thinking. - 


Egoist — one whose i’s are too close together. 
Statistician — one who comes to the rescue of figures that cannot lie for 


themselves. 


Psychiatrist — one who does not have to worry so long as others do. 


The Way of St. Francis 





Even a tombstone will say something good about a fellow when he is down. 





Classified ad in the Dallas Morning News: “The summer hotel may be 
crowded, but there’s always room for one bore.” 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


The Test of Temptation 


HE apostle, St. Paul, in his first 

letter to the Corinthians gives 
a short but revealing instruction on 
the subject of temptation. “God is 
faithful and will not permit you to be 
tempted beyond your strength, but 
with the temptation will also give you 
a way out that you may be able to 
bear it.” (Cor. 10/13) 

Inspired by the Holy Spirit, St. 
Paul assures us in these words that 
there is no temptation so great or so 
violent that it cannot be overcome; 
but at the same time he lets us know 
that the struggle against temptation 
must be carried on with the help of 
God. 

Temptation is a trial or a test of- 
fered to us by God so that we may 
show whether we prefer good or evil. 
It is an opportunity to demonstrate 
whether we desire to be faithful to 
God or to be traitors to His cause. 


There is no person who does not 
know what it means to be tempted; 
there is no person who does not know 
what it means to be victorious over 
temptation and what it means to go 
down in defeat. But one thing must 


be remembered: the struggle against 
temptation is a matter of cooperation 
with the grace of God. We, with our 
weak human resistance, cannot over- 
come temptation continually if we 
fight alone; on the other hand, we 
cannot stand idly by and expect God 
to overcome all our temptations for 
us. We must do our part and God will 
do His part. It is only when we co- 
operate with the help of God that 
temptation is successfully overcome. 

God helps us in this struggle with 
temptation with His grace, which we 
obtain by means of prayer and the 
employment of the means of grace 
which God has given us. 


When you are tempted to sin, have 
you the habit of calling at once upon 
the help of God by some short pray- 
er? Or do you trust in your own 
strength and forget about God and 
His help entirely? To argue with the 
temptation, to reason about it, to ask 
yourself, “Can I afford to commit 
this sin now?” is like opening the 
door and asking sin to enter and 
make itself at home. What hope of 
victory has the person who thinks he 
can fight alone against the world, the 
flesh and the devil? But what security 
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and power and assistance come to 
the soul that hurries to God with a 
prayer for help! 


Think of your own experience. If 
you are sincere with yourself, you 
must admit that when you were suc- 
cessful in overcoming some strong, 
persistent temptation, it was because 
you prayed. Perhaps you said your 
morning prayers well that morning; 
or perhaps, in the moment of temp- 
tation, you said a prayer, or confi- 
dently called upon the name of Jesus. 
Why don’t you pray for this grace 
every morning? Why do you not 
whisper a short prayer in the first 
moment of every temptation. What a 
little effort for so great a benefit! 
A moment of prayer in exchange for 
retaining the friendship of God! 


UT it is not enough to pray. Our 

prayer must be accompanied by 
effort on our part to overcome the 
temptation. The effort, the exertion 
which God expects of us is constant 
watchfulness against the dangers of 
sin. You know your own weaknesses, 
and you know how often they have 
led you into trouble and into danger. 
To expose yourself recklessly to dan- 
ger is not only the greatest foolish- 
ness, but is just about the same as 
turning your back to the outstretched 
helping hand of God. 


You know from experience that the 
company of certain persons, that 
some form of amusement, that cer- 
tain kinds of reading and certain 
times and places have led you into 
danger, into temptation, into sin. If 
you refuse to break away from these 
things and go right back to them after 


your repentance, can you say that you 
are working hand in hand with God? 
It is like beating your head against 
a wall and hoping that it will not give 
you a headache. 


You can overcome your tempta- 
tions. Dig down deeply into your 
heart and write that sentence there. 
You can overcome your temptations. 
Do not be of the number of those 
who are everlastingly complaining 
that the temptation was too much for 
them. You may falter, you may grow 
forgetful and careless, and you may 
commit sin. Then be truthful enough 
to admit your mistake and say: “It 
was my own fault. I could have over- 
come that temptation if I had strug- 
gled long enough, if I had prayed; 
for God did not want me to commit 
that sin and He was waiting to help 
me, but I would not go to Him and 
really ask for help.” 


Then go out and begin all over 
again with the firm resolution that 
the next time you will fight hand in 
hand with God. 


HAT is the way to live your life 
T as a Catholic in all tests of 
temptation. That is the way to prove 
that you are an active member of the 
Church militant. It is not an easy 
struggle and it does not end soon. It 
is a long, hard fight against ail the 
temptations to sin, but victory is al- 
ways possible, if we are willing to 
fight and if we are willing to go to 
God to ask Him to help us. But re- 
member that you will never really be 
willing to carry on this fight until 
you convince yourself that with the 
help of God it can be done. 
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Problems 
of 





Professional People 


A Scientist’s Problem 


UESTION: I expect to be graduated 
Q soon as a technician in physics from 
a college with a high reputation for sci- 
ence, and I have been offered a good posi- 
tion in a plant devoted to the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons. In view of the pope’s 
disapproval of atomic warfare, and also of 
the great probability that another war 
would mean the indiscriminate use of 
A-Bombs and H-Bombs — and perhaps 
even the destruction of the majority of 
mankind — may I accept this job? 


NSWER: Our questioner is to be com- 
mended for his sincere desire to 
avoid any sin by cooperating toward the 
illicit use of nuclear energy. However, I 
believe that despite the objections that 
might be raised to his accepting the posi- 
tion, he may take the job. For, in the first 
place, undoubtedly the research that is be- 
ing promoted in the production of nuclear 
weapons can be helpful toward the peace- 
ful use of atomic power which, it is to be 
hoped, will prevail among men at some 
future time, contributing to the progress 
and comfort of human life. To cooperate 
toward the peaceful use of atomic energy 
is a good deed. 


Moreover, the use of nuclear weapons 
in warfare is not entirely immoral. For, if 
a nation is fighting a just war of defence 
against unjust aggression — and we trust 
that our country will never go to war ex- 
cept in just and necessary defence of its 
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own rights or those of some smaller nation 
— these terrible instruments of combat 
could be lawfully used — for example, to 
destroy the enemy’s fleet at sea, when only 
combatants would be killed or injured. It 
is important to note that when Pope Pius 
XII, in his Easter message of 1954, de- 
clared that he was striving to bring about 
the effective proscription and the banish- 
ment of atomic, biological and chemical 
warfare, he added the clause “always rec- 
ognizing the principle of legitimate self- 
defence.” 

Finally, it is good for our nation to have 
a supply of nuclear weapons on hand, and 
to keep up in the latest developments in 
their manufacture, so that those nations 
that would attack us if they felt that vic- 
tory would be easy may realize that we are 
fully prepared to defend ourselves. From 
that standpoint, a good supply of nuclear 
weapons may be the best means of pre- 
serving peace. 


O, I say to the questioner that he may 

take the position offered him without 
hesitation and put his scientific knowledge 
and skill wholeheartedly into his work. 
However, in conversation with his asso- 
ciates he should take the opportunity to 
enunciate the teaching of the Church that 
these weapons may never be used indis- 
criminately. They may be directed, in the 
pursuance of a just war, only at military 
targets, and may never be used for a direct 
attack on non-combatants. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 

S.T.D., LL.D. 
Dean — School of Sacred Theology 
Catholic University of America 
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DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HOW TO 
FORGIVE 
YOUR ENEMIES 


You are an exception if you are never 
tempted to hate somebody. You 
are a true Christian only if you 
understand and put into practice 
the rules concerning forgiveness 

that are set down here. 


iar few people have the good 
fortune of going through life 
without coming into contact with in- 
dividuals whom they are tempted to 
treat as enemies, that is, tempted to 
hate in some way. Sometimes these 
latter are enemies in a very mild sense 
of the word; sometimes they are 
looked upon as enemies for ima- 
ginary reasons; sometimes they are 
enemies in a real sense of the word. 
The important point is that nobody 
can save his soul unless in a real way 
he extend forgiveness to his enemies. 
This subject is complicated and 
frequently misunderstood. Some per- 
sons are scrupulous about it, and 
think they are guilty of hatred when 
they are not, or that they are com- 
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mitting the mortal sin of hatred, when 
actually it is the venial sin of un- 
charitableness of which they are 
guilty. Others make light of their real 
and serious sins of hatred; they even 
defend them or boast about them, 
and thus are blinded to the great 
spiritual peril in which they live. Be- 
cause of the complications and the 
misunderstandings, five things will be 
explained here: 1. What is an enemy. 
2. What constitutes the serious sin 
of hatred of an enemy. 3. Why en- 
emies must be forgiven. 4. How for- 
giveness of enemies must be made 
manifest to God and man. 5. A few 
special problems. 


I. WHAT IS AN ENEMY? 

i ere can be no understanding 

of what constitutes the mortal 

sin of enmity without an accurate 

idea of what makes a person our en- 
emy. 

A man or woman is not our enemy 

by the mere fact that we are inclined 
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to dislike that person, for no other 
reason than that their temperament 
or mode of conduct or habits hap- 
pens to irritate us. Antipathy must 
be sharply distinguished from enmity. 
Antipathy, which almost everybody 
feels toward certain persons in the 
circle of their acquaintances, is a dis- 
like that is almost solely a matter 
of feeling. We do not hate the per- 
son we dislike; but we cannot warm 
up to him; his appearance or mode 
of speech or little faults annoy us. 
Often we don’t even understand why 
we are annoyed, because the person 
may be very popular among others. 


While such antipathies must be 
distinguished from real hatred, they 
are nevertheless responsible for many 
venial sins against charity. People are 
inclined to gossip much more about 
those whom they dislike than about 
those to whom they are naturally at- 
tracted; they are much more inclined 
to be guilty of small slights and un- 
kindnesses toward them than toward 
others. The law of Christian charity 
demands that antipathies be conceal- 
ed, both from the one who is dis- 
liked and from one’s friends as well. 


An enemy, however, is a person 
who has actually wronged us, or who 
we think has wronged us, in some 
way. Actual wrongs suffered from 
others can take many forms. We can 
be cheated out of a substantial sum 
of money, or a piece of property, or 
an inheritance, by another. Our good 
name can be tarnished by the sinful 
detraction or slander of another. We 
can be unjustly punished by a su- 
perior, or kept from an advance- 
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ment in position or honor by the evil 
conniving of someone who “has it 
in for us.” If someone injures us in 
any one of these or other ways, that 
person thereby makes himself our 
“enemy.” 


Often, especially with sensitive 
persons, the injury suffered from an- 
other is only an imaginary one. If we 
are sensitive and also selfish, it is 
easy to think that somebody cheated 
us out of an inheritance, when they 
actually did nothing unjust or un- 
Christian at all. It is easy to raise 
mere suspicions into mental accusa- 
tions, and to feel that we have been 
injured by another. The stronger our 
conviction, even though it be erron- 
eous, that somebody has wronged us, 
the more we are inclined to consider 
that person an enemy. 


II. WHAT IS THE MORTAL SIN OF 
ENMITY? 
IN ANSWERING this question it 
is exceedingly important that a 
clear distinction be made between 
feelings of bitterness toward an en- 
emy and willing to hate the person 
who committed the wrong. One’s 
feelings are not entirely under one’s 
control; interior bitterness may be 
felt for years after a serious injury 
has been suffered from another. Such 
a feeling is not the sin of hatred if 
it is not permitted to influence the 
will to consent to the signs or ex- 
pressions of hatred listed here, and 
if the spirit of forgiveness is prac- 
ticed as described below. 


The mortal sin of hatred of an en- 
emy is a deliberate, calculated desire 
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for revenge; deliberate and unresist- 
ed bad will toward that person. This 
deliberate bad will is usually marked 
by four signs: 

1. Deliberately wishing the per- 
son nothing good, but everything 
evil. One who hates an enemy wants 
to see that person suffer, both in this 
world and in the next. 

2. Deliberately rejoicing in any 
misfortune that does befall the per- 
son. One who hates another dwells 
gleefully on the fact that the latter 
has a heart attack or is found to have 
cancer, or is disgraced before others, 
or has severe family troubles. 

3. Deliberately trying to make the 
person suffer. One who hates uses 
any opportunity that comes to hand 
to hurt his enemy. If he can rob him 
of his job, he does so. He can ana 
does slander the person, accusing 
him of unproven crimes, expressing 
suspicions of his motives, trying to 
make others despise and avoid him. 

4. Refusing to speak to that per- 
son, when they meet alone or in the 
company of others. One who hates 
wants the one who is hated to know 
it, and others to know it too. Though 
the two meet every day, the hating 
one refuses to say even “Good 
morning.” If the one hated is a rel- 
ative, the one hating breaks off all 
social contact with him. If the two 
chance to meet at a social gathering, 
it is made clear to all present that 
the one guilty of hatred will not 
speak to his enemy. 


III. WHY MUST ENEMIES BE 
FORGIVEN? 


Si is the same as asking, “Why 
must the sin of hatred or enmity 
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never be committed by Christians?” 
The answer is to be found in what is 
perhaps the clearest moral teaching 
of Jesus Christ: No one has a right 
to call himself a Christian, nor to 
have any hope of saving his soul, 
unless he forgive his enemies. 


Jesus Christ set this down as a 
principle in His first public sermon. 
I say to you, that whosoever is an- 
gry with his brother, shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment. . .. You have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy 
enemy. But I say to you, love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate 
you; and pray for them that perse- 
cute and calumniate you. (Matthew, 
Chap. 5) 


He put this same teaching into 
many of His parables. So also shall 
my heavenly Father do to you (that 
is, deliver you to torture) if you for- 
give not everyone his brother from 
your hearts. (Matthew, 18-35) He 
made it a part of the prayer He 
taught His disciples to say; indeed, 
He insisted that everyone who asks 
forgiveness of God should boldly 
state that he asks it only in the mea- 
sure in which he forgives his own 
enemies. Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us. (Luke, 11-4) When he was ask- 
ed if a man had to forgive his enemy 
up to seven times a day, He answer- 
ed, “Up to seventy times seven times 
a day.” 

Above all, He set the example. It 
was probably just as He was being 
nailed to the cross, just as the spikes 
were being pounded through His 
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hands and feet, that He said, “Father 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” (Luke, 23-24) 

Therefore there is no injury that 
one man can do to another that is 
outside the range of the obligation of 
forgiveness. No one can ever say: 
“My hurt is too great. I have been 
wronged too deeply. I have a right 
to hate the enemy who has done this 
to me.” By so saying a man denies 
the crucified Christ and abandons 
himself to mortal sin. 


IV. HOW IS FORGIVENESS OF 
ENEMIES MADE MANIFEST? 

K in forgiveness of enemies that 
is so necessary for salvation is 
made manifest to God by interior 
acts: it is made manifest to an enemy 

and to others only by exterior acts. 
No one can be hurt or injured by 
another without experiencing tempta- 
tions to hatred and interior inclina- 
tions toward seeking revenge and de- 
siring misfortune to befall that per- 
son. Such feelings are not of them- 
selves the sin of hatred; as pointed 
out above, they become sins only 
when they are deliberately indulged 
and consented to by the free will. 
There is one sure sign that can be 
given to God that they are not being 
consented to, and that is the sign of 
prayer for an enemy. No matter how 
bitter and resentful one feels toward 
an enemy, no matter how long this 
bitterness lasts, it never becomes the 
sin of hatred if in the midst of it the 
injured person says a prayer for the 
one who has injured him. Father, for- 
give him, or Lord have mercy upon 
him, are prayers that always keep the 
temptation to hatred from becoming 
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a sin. Certainly, on the other hand, 
one is guilty of hatred if he refuses 
to pray for an enemy or to include 
him in prayers for sinners. 


This interior sign of forgiveness 
must be accompanied by external 
signs. Surely included in these are the 
negative signs of not indulging in 
slander, detraction, backbiting, to 
hurt an enemy; of not trying to in- 
jure or harm him in any other way. 
But there must also be some posi- 
tive sign of forgiveness. Ordinarily 
this does not require a direct and 
showy statement: J forgive you. It is 
sufficiently manifested by a willing- 
ness to speak to the person as one 
would speak to an ordinary acquaint- 
ance when met on the street or in a 
social gathering. Thus a refusal to 
speak to a certain person in normal 
social circumstances, over a period of 
time, is a sign that one is giving in 
to the sin of hatred. 


It sometimes happens that an ef- 
fort to manifest a spirit of forgive- 
ness for an enemy by speaking to 
him, will be met only with rebuffs 
and insults and the re-opening of old 
quarrels. When this is the case, it is 
not necessary for a Christian to con- 
tinue to thrust himself upon an en- 
emy, or to invite trouble if trouble is 
made even in answer to a simple 
“Good morning.” In such a situation 
it is enough to pray for the person, 
and only at great intervals to make 
another attempt to speak to him in 
a normal human way. It should be 
added that, in trying to show forgive- 
ness to an enemy, one is not required 
to make of that person a confidant or 
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a close friend. It is only required that 
he be treated as a human being. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


1. Is it wrong to hate certain pol- 
iticians, public office holders, labor 
leaders, whom one thinks to be great 
menaces to the nation? 


ERTAIN distinctions must be 
made here. First of all, if one is 
in direct contact with such individ- 
uals, through politics or campaigning 
for office, and shows the signs of real 
hatred as described above, one is 
guilty of the sin of enmity. It is not 
only a mortal sin, but a grave scan- 
dal to the whole country, for public 
figures thrown into contact with each 
other, to refuse to speak to or recog- 
nize each other. 

Secondly, if one has no direct con- 
tact with certain public figures, but 
builds up so great a hatred of them 
that he cannot utter their name with- 
out wishing them great evil, this 
could be both the mortal sin of en- 
mity and of scandal. Some people 
hated President Franklin Roosevelt 
so much that they could not speak of 
him without saying that they would 
like to assassinate him. So too some 
hated Senator Joseph McCarthy with 
a wild, vicious, evil-wishing hatred. 
Some hate Walter Reuther and 
George Meany, as labor leaders, so 
much that they tell the weirdest lies 
about them, for example, that they 
are Communists, servants of Soviet 
Russia, etc. Such deliberate wishes or 
efforts to harm are seriously un- 
Christian. 

Thirdly, there is no sin in disagree- 
ing vigorously with the policies or 
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practices of public figures, so long as 
no personal ill-will is manifested, and 
no suspicions or doubtful evidences 
are propagated as certain accusations. 


2. Must a wife forgive a husband 
who ran off with another woman and 
left her to support several children? 
If so, how must she show forgive- 
ness? 

There are no exceptions to the law 
that commands us to forgive all our 
enemies. Therefore a wife must for- 
give the husband who abandoned 
her. She must show this forgiveness 
by praying for his soul. She is not 
bound to seek him out; she may 
avoid gatherings in which he will be 
present, as a sign of disapproval for 
his continuing sin. She must, how- 
ever, teach her children not to hate 
their father but to pray for him. 


3. May parents ostracize and dis- 
inherit and have nothing to do with 
a child who has acted against their 
wishes, or entered an invalid marri- 
age? 

Here again, a distinction. Parents 
do grave wrong who refuse to see or 
speak to one of their children who 
have done something contrary to their 
wishes but not gravely wrong in it- 
self. Thus parents who would cast 
off and ostracize a daughter of suf- 
ficient age to marry because she val- 
idly married a man whom they did 
not like would be guilty of a great 
evil. 


In the case of a son or daughter 
who entered an invalid marriage, and 
thus abandoned God and the Church, 
the parents might stay away from that 
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child, but only on the ground of char- 
ity, that is, only because they reason- 
ably believe that such treatment will 
bring the child back to God. In most 
cases, however, it is better to prac- 
tice charity by keeping up at least a 
limited contact, in the hope that their 
influence can be more effectively ex- 
ercised in that way. 





4. Hatred must not be confused 
with staying away from certain peo- 
ple because they are an occasion of 
sin, or because their conversation is 
almost always turning toward im- 
moral topics. One may avoid such 
people, but should pray for them, 
asking God both to forgive and con- 
vert them. 





CHRISTIAN CERTITUDE 

“When I looked at the New Testament, I did not find there any record of 
Christ talking as a friend talked; I did not find him saying: ‘These are a few 
observations that have occurred to me. I should be very grateful if you would 
go away and think them over and see if you can find anything in them.’ I did 
find Him teaching with authority, hurling dogmas at the heads of His audi- 
ence, commanding His audience to accept His teaching and holding out to 
them the appalling threat of eternal damnation if they refused to accept. 

“When I was at school, among my school-fellows were a Presbyterian and 
a Methodist. One term the Presbyterian came back and said that during the 
holidays his parents had read the New Testament, and as a result, they had 
become Catholics. The Methodist thought that this was a very funny story. 
I did not see at the time why it was so particularly funny and when, some 
years later, I came to read the New Testament myself, I found it was even 


less funny than I had imagined.” 


Christopher Hollis in Technique for Convert Makers 





FLYING SAINTS 

Visitors at Shannon and Dublin airports are often quite startled to hear in 
a rich Irish brogue flight announcements such as, “St. Patrick arriving from 
London,” or “St. Brigid now leaving for Paris.” 

This is the result of a custom Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines) has of naming 
each of their planes in honor of an Irish saint. Before a plane begins its maiden 
flight, it is “christened” with a saint’s name it will bear and it is formally 
blessed. This may, in part, account for the remarkable safety record which 
Aer Lingus has built up since its beginning. The prayer for the blessing of the 
planes, a copy of which is given to each passenger is a very beautiful and 


appropriate one: 


“O God, Who didst make all creatures for Thy own glory and hast destined 
all things of this world for the service of mankind, bless, we pray Thee, this 
machine built for air travel, that it may serve, without loss or danger, for 
spreading ever more widely the praise and glory of Thy name, and for the 
quicker dispatch of this world’s affairs, and may foster in the hearts of those 
who travel in it a yearning for the things above. Through Christ our Lord. 


Amen.” 





Finbar Shanley, O. Carm. 
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Gambling at Church Picnics 


Do you think if Christ were on earth 
He would approve of lotto and gambling 
at church picnics? After all, Christ got 
quite angry when he found gambling going 
on in the yard of His Father’s house. 


ERE is a loaded question if we ever 

saw one. The Gospels do not say 
anything about gambling going on in the 
temple courtyard. What Christ became in- 
dignant about was the buying and selling 
and all the attendant confusion in the 
temple proper, which certainly profaned 
the reverence due to that holy place. 
About gambling itself no words of Christ 
are recorded in the Gospels. 

In the Catholic view, gambling is not 
wrong in itself. Insurance policies are a 
form of gambling; if you die sooner than 
expected, your family collects handsomely 
on your small investment. Only a warped 
mind, surely, would say that to play a 
game of penny ante, in which, after an 
hour, 50 cents had been won or lost, 
would be a sin. To gamble means to take 
a chance on something, and what law of 
God makes that universally wrong? 

We are well aware that there is a type 
of Protestant mentality which regards all 
gambling as intrinsically evil, just as it re- 
gards drinking in itself sinful beyond re- 
demption. Such an attitude is a hand-me- 
down from the dark and dour teachings 
of John Calvin, that dismal prophet of 
unrelieved doom. For Calvin, and for his 
gloomy descendants, the Puritans, prac- 
tically all forms of recreation were suspect. 

We do not agree with such a view; we 
think it unreasonable and illogical. That 
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Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


gambling can be abused is obvious. It 
would be a sin for a man to gamble to 
such an extent that he neglected his duties 
and caused his family to suffer. But the 
excesses of the individual do not make 
gambling wrong in itself. Similarly, it is 
no doubt possible that even at church 
picnics matters can get out of hand. Pro- 
fessional gamblers might try to take over 
an innocent game of chance and use it 
for their own ends. If such excesses occur, 
they should certainly be stamped out. Be- 
cause of the prevalence of abuses in cer- 
tain localities, authorities, Church and 
civil, have imposed restraints on gambling. 
If so, they should be obeyed. But all this 
does not make gambling wrong in itself, 
nor does it preclude its reasonable use at 
church picnics. 


“I know quite a few Protestants, and 
they make money for their church without 
gambling.” 


F this is true, it is an indictment of 

Catholics as compared with Protes- 
tants in the matter of church support. The 
average Catholic pastor would be over- 
joyed to be able to dispense with the 
trouble of setting up a bazaar or a festival. 
If he is forced to have such affairs, it is 
because, as a matter of cold reality, the 
ordinary parish income does not take care 
of the ordinary and special parish ex- 
penses. If people are willing to give a 
couple of dollars toward those parish ex- 
penses while at the same time enjoying a 
game of lotto, we ask in all sincerity: Why 
should anyone consider that to be against 
the moral code? 
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The Fourth Commandment 


for Adults 


Adapted from a Catholic Hour radio address by 


JOSEPH E. MANTON, C.SS.R. 


a. paganism attacks life 
at both ends. It is difficult to 
be born because of birth-control, and 
easier to die because of euthanasia. 
And when paganism thus slams the 
front door against the child timidly 
trying to enter the world, and pushes 
the old man, before his time, out the 
back door, the rooting section of 
paganism lifts its old cheer, “Survival 
of the Strong!” 

On the other hand, Christianity 
has always quietly consecrated itself 
to the help and protection of the 
weak, whether they be in their first 
or second childhood. To that end it 
has its orphan asylums for the young 
and its homes for the aged — but 
some social workers tell us that to- 
day, when it comes to taking care of 
their own old father or mother, many 
young people, otherwise almost 
pious, have callouses on their hearts. 

Well, it’s true, we of 1957 dwell 
in a distant valley of time, but there 
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still comes rumbling down from 
Mount Sinai the thunder of the fourth 
commandment: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother!” 


We learned about that in grade 
school. And even though at times we 
grumbled and balked, we still could 
see it was reasonable. To obey, well 
that was O.K., but when the lesson 


-droned on that we were supposed to 


support our parents in their old age, 
to provide them with food and cloth- 
ing and shelter and medicine and 
spiritual assistance — why that went 
over our heads like the air mail. We 
were wondering what Mom would 
have ready for lunch. Our busy and 
bustling mother didn’t seem to need 
any help. Not then. Maybe she does 
need it now. And the obligation to 
support our parents which we took so 
lightly when we were nine, still binds 
heavily whether we are twenty-nine 
or thirty-nine. 
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After all, they provided for you 
for many years when you could not 
provide for yourself. Why shouldn’t 
you do as much for them now? May- 
be they are a care... and tie you 
down? Don’t you think you were a 
care, and tied them down, when you 
were young? Perhaps they are cranky 
or crotchety now and then; so were 
you, unless as a child you were the 
angelic exception. Maybe they upset 
your routine a little; you used to up- 
set their whole house. And, you 
know, their whole life faced toward 
you, toward welcoming you into the 
world and making you comfortable 
when you came. Don’t you think you 
could do a little toward making their 
life comfortable as they get ready to 
leave? 


don’t imagine it is easy to be old. 

I remember once hearing a young 
girl pouting and whining because she 
thought her home supervision was 
too strict. It wasn’t, actually. But the 
girl flared up and said, “The trouble 
with you, Mother, is you don’t want 
me to have a good time!” 


“Good time!” said the mother. “Sit 
down, Citronella. You talk about me 
keeping you from good times. Did 
you ever think about the good times 
you keep me from? You know, it 
would be a whole lot easier to forget 
all about you. Some day you are go- 
ing to learn that being a mother is 
a whole lot harder than being a 
daughter. It’s work, and it’s worry.” 


And sometimes I wonder if being 
a grandmother may not be even hard- 
er than being a mother. Oh, not from 
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the score of work or worry, but in- 
difference, neglect, suffering. 


After all, to be a grown woman, 
and an older woman, in a younger 
woman’s house — say, your daugh- 
ter-in-law, and to be definitely sec- 
ondary and always in the background 
— don’t you think that hurts? To 
feel as you grow older more like a 
boarder and less like a relative; to be 
a mother-in-law but not in love? If 
there is one word I would gladly rip 
out of the dictionary, it is that word, 
mother-in-law! Doesn’t it seem to im- 
ply and to insinuate an unwelcome 
meddling stranger? Well, on second 
thought, maybe too many of them do 
meddle. Maybe at the marriage cere- 
mony, we should have something like 
the solemn cutting of an apron string, 
to symbolize that henceforth just as 
man and wife are joined, mother and 
son must part — in the sense that 
henceforth the best mother in the 
world has to be a distinct second in the 
life of her married son. The girl he 
chose was not good enough for him, 
of course — what girl would be? But, 
once he has “thrown himself away,” 
and has given his hand and heart to 
the girl of his choice, a real mother 
never interferes. 


OME mothers are so determined 
not to interfere that they deliber- 
ately live alone. Some prefer it be- 
cause, though they reared a noisy 
brood of their own, now when they 
are no longer cushioned by youth, 
they wince at the shrill voices and 
stamping feet of the grandchildren. 
There are many old mothers like 
this, living in little rooms, all alone. 
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Well, in this situation, do you think 
it is enough if a son or daughter mails 
them a few dollars every month? 
Surely they deserve more than mere 
support. They are not old police 
horses turned out to pasture. They 
are mothers. They are hungry for 
other things than food — hungry for 
a little affection, a little visit, a little 
remembrance, a little love. And mark 
you, all this is not sentimental char- 
ity. This is our solemn, bounden duty. 
It is the adult part of the fourth 
commandment! 


I don’t think I have to add that it 
holds for fathers too. Yet personally 
I have come across a case where they 
forced an old Dad to take his meals 
in the cellar. In that house they treat- 
ed the dog better than the Dad. It 
must be the very worst feeling in the 
world to realize that somebody you 
live with thinks you are a burden, and 
will be relieved and happy when you 
do the decent thing and die. 


I think that God will see to it that 
we are treated when we are old, pret- 
ty much as we treated others. And 
it’s not too long away. Every old 
person we see is the first rough proof 
of our own picture a few years hence. 
Every baby carriage coming along 
the sidewalk says, “Get out of my 
way! Here I come!” 


D° you remember the story of the 
sturdy Bavarian peasant who 
got disgusted with his father because 
the trembling old man, carrying his 
plate away from the table after din- 
ner, had broken two plates in the last 
month? Don’t ask me why he had to 
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carry the plate away; the farmer 
wanted him to carry it and not break 
it. So this day when the old man 
dropped it, the farmer swore at him, 
and went out into a nearby forest, 
and began to carve a plate out of 
wood. It seems his little son had tag- 
ged along after him and got interested 
and asked his Dad what he was mak- 
ing. 


“I’m making a plate that that 
clumsy old grandfather of yours 
won’t be able to break.” 

The boy watched his father whittl- 
ing away, and then he said, “Daddy, 
be sure you make that plate good and 
strong, because then when you are 
old, I can give it to you.” 

Daddy almost cut his finger when 
he heard that. He looked at the boy, 
looked into space, tossed the plate 
back into the woods and said, “Come 
on, son, let’s see how Grandpa’s 
doing.” 

Practically the last words our 
Blessed Lord preached from the pul- 
pit of the cross were the words He 
said when He rolled His blood-rim- 
med eyes toward Mary and said to 
St. John, “Son, behold thy Mother!” 
as if to say, “Be good to her, take 
care of her when I am gone.” 


The eyes of Christ still look loving- 
ly on those who are good to their 
parents before they are gone! For 
example, often it is a daughter who 
gives up her own motherhood to take 
care of her mother. And in return the 
world is pretty cruel toward her, pin- 
ning on her the label of old maid, as 
though she were only a remnant left 
there on the bargain counter of life 
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after the rush was over . . . a spinster 

. an old maid. They forgot that 
once she was a young blooming maid 
with an old fading mother. They for- 
get that when her generation walked 
up the aisle to the pulsing boom of 
the wedding march, she wasn’t left 
behind: she stayed behind. Yes, she 
is a spinster, maybe now and then 
she spins dreams of what might have 
been; but all the time she is spinning 
out of herself care and comfort for an 
old parent who needs it. 


And for the young and vigorous 
that isn’t always easy. Most people 
love old folks at a romantic distance. 
They think of the sad beauty of an 
old face, the gleaming silver of the 
hair, the gentle manners of a by-gone 
day. Meaning they like old age in 
charming little poems or in character 
actors in the movies. But that’s like 
liking a snowstorm through a com- 
fortable picture window. To live with 
the foibles, crotchets and the eccen- 
tricities of the old is another matter, 
like — well all the way from a hand 
cupped suspiciously to the ear, to a 
noisy way of taking soup as though 
there were an outboard motor on the 
spoon. 


Se it isn’t easy when 
the old person is an invalid, so 
confined by walls and windowpanes 
that she is restless; so crippled by 
pain she is cranky; so helpless to do 
anything herself that she wants every- 
thing done at once and perfectly! 
Show me the girl, the daughter who 
cares for a parent like that; a girl 
who spends all day patiently answer- 
ing each petulant call, and who is all 
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honey to an invalid who is sometimes 
all hornet; who takes her mother’s 
thin arm as she hobbles down toward 
the sunset, when she might have slip- 
ped her arm into some man’s and 
headed toward the sunrise of a new 
life of her own — a girl whose broth- 
ers and sisters are married off and 
have their families, a girl who per- 
haps is pitied just as Aunt Peg or 
Aunt Sue — well, I don’t think God 
pities her. I think He loves her dearly 
and will reward her richly. Maybe she 
is not a saint; maybe her picture is 
only on a piano instead of up in a 
stained-glass window; maybe her 
name is on a letter box instead of in 
a litany, but she belongs to those 
martyrs not of blood but of blood re- 
lationship, who do not lay down their 
lives but who give them up. That God 
who loves old people like old books, 
old books that were tossed around so 
much in their time they are battered 
and faded and falling to pieces, and 
now up on the shelf, ignored; that 
God who loves them, these precious 
first editions, and sends His angels 
to collect them for heaven, He will 
write high in His own Book of Life, 
the Catalogue of Heaven, those who 
appreciated and valued and cared 
for the treasure they had, their own 
old mother or father. 





SHORT SERMON DEPARTMENT 


This is my text: 
Don’t let your fears 

About the next 
One hundred years 

Discourage you from smiling now— 
Occasionally, anyhow. 
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May Lovers Be Alone Together? 


ROBLEM: As a priest I have found in 

dealing with young people keeping 
company that if they do not avoid being 
alone together they almost invariably fall 
into sins of impurity, at the very least in 
the form of passionate kissing and em- 
bracing and love-making that constitute 
mortal sin. Would it not be wise for you 
to write and for all of us to preach that it 
is an unnecessary and proximate and. uni- 
versal occasion of sin for couples keeping 
company to be alone together on their 
dates? Would not this eliminate many of 
the sins that are being committed today? 


OLUTION: There can be no doubt 

that there would be no sins of impur- 
ity committed by young people on their 
dates if they were never permitted to be 
alone together. In some periods of history 
and in some countries of the world today, 
this truth has brought into being the 
“chaperone” system, whereby a couple 
preparing for marriage may never be out 
of sight of a mature, elderly, virtuous 
person who is to act as a visible reminder 
to them of the importance of being good. 
For all its great value in preventing sin, 
two unfavorable things may be said about 
the rigid chaperone system. 1) Usually it 
has been bound up with a denial or lessen- 
ing of the freedom of individuals to choose 
their own partners for marriage. Parents 
would choose the girl for the boy or the 
boy for the girl, and then follow them 
around with chaperones before the time 
of the wedding. 2) Psychologically it often 
led to elaborate plans for clandestine meet- 
ings, and to greater temptations to sin 
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pre-marriage DP clinic 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


than would otherwise have been experi- 
enced. Young people who are never trust- 
ed with being alone together are very apt 
to feel that if they can manage to escape 
all chaperones, it is almost expected of 
them that they do something wrong. 

Yet there is great wisdom and some 
force of the natural law in the principle 
that persons keeping company should 
avoid spending very much of their time 
on dates alone together. We would not go 
so far as to say that merely being alone 
together under any circumstances would 
constitute an unnecessary, universal, prox- 
imate occasion of sin, and thus be forbid- 
den under pain of mortal sin. This would 
mean that a boy could not drive his girl- 
friend to a theatre without a chaperone; 
that he would be forbidden to escort her 
home after a party; that he would not 
even be allowed to propose to her without 
somebody looking on. Experience proves 
that such things can be done and are done 
by upright young people without their 
falling into sin. 


OWEVER, one can be quite definite in 

stating how and when “being alone to- 
gether” may constitute an unnecessary and 
proximate occasion of mortal sin. Any se- 
cluded place that is sought out and/or 
used by a couple keeping company for the 
purpose of petting, passionate love-making 
and prolonged kissing, is an unnecessary 
and proximate occasion of sin and must 
be given up under pain of mortal sin. For 
a couple out riding to park their car in a 
dark and secluded place in which they 
know from experience they will probably 
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commit sin, makes of the parking itself a 
mortal sin. For a couple to hold prolonged 
and repeated visits in the secluded apart- 
ment of either one, or in the deserted 
home of either one, especially at a late 
hour of the night, is surely to enter an 
occasion of sin. Such visits are absolutely 
forbidden under pain of mortal sin if the 
couple has reason to feel that they will 





not refrain from passionate love-making. 
It is a mortal sin just to enter an unneces- 
sary and proximate occasion of mortal sin, 
even though, once in a while this might be 
done without consequent sin, and even 
though no consequent sin is intended. The 
actual sins of impurity committed in such 
occasions are additional to the one of en- 
tering the occasion. 





APOSTOLATE FOR ALL 


. ... It seems certain to us that Christians have seldom been as eager to 
participate in the apostolate as they are today. There are even some, We 
understand, who contend that all Christians have a duty to devote themselves 
to apostolic work. But on this point prudence and moderation must be exer- 
cised. 

The practice of the apostolate requires particular personal endowments of 
spirit, and even a particular status in life, which all do not enjoy. For every- 
one is not a good catechist, or a good spokesman and proponent of the Cath- 
olic faith. All are not adept at attracting and drawing to their cause the minds 
of those with whom they live. Many too are so restricted by the care of the 
family which it is their vocation to establish, and which ought to hold the 
first place, that they have neither means nor time at their disposal for the 
specific works of the apostolate. 

But two types, two forms, of the apostolate can be practiced by all: the 
apostolate of good example and the apostolate of prayer. For this they need 
only conduct themselves as sincere Christians and live in the closest union 
with Christ. ... 

Pius XII quoted in The Pope Speaks 
Washington, D.C. 


ra) 
Si 
NO PRIDE OF RACE 


St. Teresa of Avila, Spanish mystic of the sixteenth century, came from a 
“well-bred” and noble family. At that time in Spain noble families took great 
pride in being able to boast that their blood was “clean” of any Moorish or 
Jewish taint. It was a form of racial prejudice, that ignoble human trait which 
appears under one form or another in every century. 

But Teresa was a saint, and saints are able to penetrate and despise the 
sham of such prejudice. A friend, Father Gracian, once inquired into her 
ancestry. Teresa became quite annoyed with him. 

“It is enough for me, Father,” she said, “to be a daughter of the Catholic 
Church. It would trouble me more to have committed a venial sin than to 
be descended from the lowest and vilest men in the world.” 
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THE DAY 


| WENT 
TO FOUR 
CORNERS 


NORMAN J. MUCKERMAN, C.SS.R. 


I should never have read the note. 

A tired little Brazilian handed it 
to me, one hot February morning, at 
the door of our mission house in 
Belem. “Senhor Padre,” he said, “I 
travelled yesterday afternoon and all 
night to bring this message to you. 
Padre Joao said it was most impor- 
tant.” His mission accomplished, he 
now waited to collect a second time 
for the job. 
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@ This story is true. Not even names of 
@ persons or places have been changed. 


This was the note: ‘“Normando, 
por amor de Deus, get to Quatro 
Pontos as soon as you can. Jose is 
sick, and he is scheduled to open a 
mission there tomorrow night. Quatro 
Pontos is near Braganca.” 


HE picture began to form. Three 
of our Redemptorist priests 
were preaching missions in the prelacy 
of Braganca, an ecclesiastical terri- 
tory in the northeastern part of Bra- 
zil’s Amazon Valley. They went from 
town to town, village to village, under 
an arrangement made by the bishop 
of Braganca, staying about a week in 
each place. An intense spiritual and 
physical workout awaited them in 
each mission; the people streamed in 
from the jungles, attracted by the 
novelty. Apparently Padre Jose — 
a real work-horse, with the stomach 
of a goat — had succumbed to the 
strain, or the food, or both. 


So, someone had to replace him 
for the mission at Quatro Pontos 
(Four Corners), as he was to give it 
alone. I could feel the mantle settling 
upon my shoulders. I really didn’t 
mind going, because preaching mis- 
sions was my favorite fruit. There 
were two problems, however: where 
in the Green Hell was Quatro Pontos, 
and how was I supposed to get there 
in one day? 

Braganca, I knew, was about 160 
miles from Belem. There are only 
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two railroad lines in the entire Ama- 
zon Valley (which is about half as 
large as the United States) and on 
one of them a 1904 Baldwin locomo- 
tive daily pulled a string of antiquated 
coaches from Belem to Braganca. 
However, the running time was any- 
where between eight and eighteen 
hours. I realized that even if I took 
the train, its best efforts could get 
me only to Braganca by the time I 
was supposed to be in Four Corners! 
There had to be another way. 


Then a brilliant idea hit me! (Now, 
as I write this six years later, I won- 
der how I could have been so stupid). 
Since surface transportation was out, 
why not go by air? I knew a few of 
the Brazilian Air Force officers then 
stationed at Belem, including even a 
Brigadier General. Surely under the 
circumstances, General Correia could 
order a practice flight for some young 
lieutenant, with myself as passenger. 
There was a landing strip at Braganca. 

I went to the General’s office and 
told him my problems. Could he ar- 
range a flight for me? 

“It will be a pleasure, Padre,” he 
said. Then looking over my ample 
frame, he continued: “But please to 
remember, we have only small planes 
here, training planes, and you will not 
have much room.” I told him that 
since I was practically answering a 
direct call from heaven, I was sure 
everything would work out all right. 

If only I had known! 


N hour later, I was helping the 
pilot push the plane out of the 
hangar. The General was right; it 
certainly was small, And it looked so 
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fragile. I had never been up in a 
single motor plane before. Would 
that get me across 160 miles of 
jungle? 


The pilot tried to bolster me up. 
“Come, Padre,” he said, “we go now 
for the parachutes. Regulations, you 
know.” 

I went with him to the shed where 
the chutes were stored. My pilot had 
no difficulty finding one to fit him, 
as he was of standard Brazilian size, 
and slipped easily into the harness. 
I was not so fortunate, for all the 
harness straps had been shortened 
and none of them would go around 
me. 

The staff sergeant who was in 
charge of the parachutes said: “Per- 
haps the Padre could just carry the 
parachute, and if anything happens 
he could come down safely by hold- 
ing onto the straps with one arm.” 

Somehow I got the idea the staff 
sergeant didn’t like priests! 

“Do not worry, Padre,” said the 
pilot reassuringly. “The only danger 
is that of a fire breaking out in the 
motor. Besides, I'll fly at a low alti- 
tude, and we will not have far to 
come down.” 

Believe me, I was not reassured. 

As we taxied out on the runway, 
I said the first of many, many acts ot 
contrition that day. I was in a sepa- 
rate cockpit, directly behind the pilot. 
As I did not want to think too much 
about my flying in this fragile crate, 
and without a parachute at that, I 
tried some more prayers. I pulled my 
rosary out of my pants pocket and 
remembering the immortal Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame, wound it 
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around my wrist. Maybe they would 
tell stories about me too, my charred 
body found in the wreckage, with the 
rosary around my arm. 


We were in the air now, the light 
craft bouncing and rocking as it faced 
into the wind. If it looked small on 
the ground, now it seemed absolutely 
tiny, like a toy plane in dime-stores. 
This one was no toy, however, it had 
a loud, powerful motor, which al- 
though it sputtered occasionally, and 
gave off a-heavy odor of gasoiine, 
was performing beautifully. I blessed 
the motor, the plane and the pilot 
with three furtive signs of the cross. 
For a moment I almost relaxed. 


The pilot went all the way. He dug 
into his shirt pocket, fished out a 
cigarette, and completely ignoring the 
gas fumes, prepared to light it. “The 
only danger is that of fire!” Well, this 
is it, I thought, and closed my eyes 
and waited for eternity. 

It never came. Why, I still do not 
know. All I know is that after about 
an hour’s flight we sighted Braganca, 
and came in for a perfect landing on 
the grassy strip outside of town. The 
first leg of my trip to Four Corners 
was over. 


I hitched a ride into Braganca 
from the airport on the only vehicle 
available. It was a motorcycle and it 
had only one seat. I sat on the rear 
fender. The road was the washboard 
kind, and if you don’t mind, let me 
skip the details and just say that I 
was very glad to get off in front of 
the bishop’s house. By now it was al- 
most eleven o’clock. 
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The bishop was surprised to see 
me and sad to hear the reason for 
my sudden appearance. “Poor Padre 
Jose,” he said. “It must be the dysen- 
tery. We foreigners pick it up so 
easily.” The bishop was an Italian, 
but he had been in Braganca over 
forty years. 


T this point his house-boy en- 

tered. “Excellencia,” he said to 
the bishop, “the Padre Americano is 
most fortunate. There is a bus leaving 
in a few minutes for Pedreira, and 
that is only a short distance from 
Quatro Pontos.” 

The bishop turned to me. “I wish 
I could go with you,” he said. He 
meant it too. He was a saintly man, 
who leaned heavily on suffering and 
hard work. 

The “bus” was a one-and-a-half- 
ton stake truck. There were planks 
stretched over the body of the truck, 
serving as benches for the passengers. 
All the benches were already crowd- 
ed when I arrived. I paid my fare, 
pulled myself up over the stakes and 
squeezed into a place between a 
young boy and an old man. In so 
doing, I had to step over a mangy 
dog, and ease a pig out of the way. 
This bus was a mixta; it carried any- 
thing: mail, animals, boxes, food, 
people — anything that would show 
a profit to the owner. 


I should mention here that we were 
in the only part of northeastern Bra- 
zil where roads are possible. Here the 
jungle is not so dense,’ and the 
swamps are few. The read was only 
a path, full of holes and ruts, wide 
enough for one vehicle. But it was 
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the life-line from Braganca to Ped- 
reira and the half-dozen villages 
which lay between. 

The truck jerked and rumbled its 
way out of Braganca, picking up 
more passengers as it went. A man 
with a goat, a woman with a sack of 
oranges and a roll of dried fish, a 
huge turtle that was being shipped 
to somebody’s uncle, a cage full of 
parakeets. This was the dry season, 
and the road was very dusty, so that 
the truck churned up a huge cloud of 
dust, like a vapor trail, as it sped 
along. When we stopped, which was 
often, the dust caught up and com- 
pletely enveloped the passengers. 


We arrived at Pedreira after an 
hour and a half. Actually, we did 
not get all the way to Pedreira, since 
the road stopped short at a river 
bank, and the village was on the oth- 
er side. Pedreira had maybe a dozen 
houses, with a general store and a 
warehouse for storing rice. To cross 
the river, we had to get into a flat- 
bottom barge, on which had first 
been piled sacks of beans, cement and 
some of the livestock brought on the 
truck. The river was not very wide, 
but it had a strong current, and it 
took all the strength of the rowers to 
get us to the other side. 


OW I was ready for the last lap. 
Four Corners or bust! I walked 
quickly to escape the burning noon- 
day sun, and ducked into the general 
store. I asked the owner if he could 
help me. 
“But of course, Senhor Padre,” he 
said. “You are very fortunate. The 
village is only a few hours ride from 
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here and I myself will provide you 
with the very best of transportation.” 

“OK,” I said, “Ill take a Cadillac. 
Air-conditioned.” 

He didn’t catch. “Perhaps the Pa- 
dre does not understand our language 
too well,” he said seriously. “The 
only way to Quatro Pontos is by bur- 
ro, and it is my privilege to rent you 
one. Come, please, the animal is in 
back of the store.” 


I followed him out into the glaring 
sunlight. The burro was standing 
quietly in the yard, tied to a lemon 
tree. He looked gentle enough. Also 
very small. I went up and measured 
myself next to him. His back was 
lower than my belt. 

“Is he strong enough to carry me?” 
I asked. 

“How much does the Senhor Pa- 
dre weigh?” said the storekeeper. 

“One hundred and seventeen kilos.” 

“Ah, that is fine,” said the owner. 
“This is a strong burro. He can carry 
the top load of two sacks of rice. One 
hundred and twenty kilos.” 


He went back into the store and 
presently reappeared with a saddle 
in his arms. “I am sorry, Senhor Pa- 
dre,” he said, “this is the only saddle 
we have, and as you can see, it is not 
very large.” . 

It wasn’t. It might have fit Eddie 
Arcaro comfortably, but not me. Be- 
sides, the stirrups were missing. How 
was I going to keep my feet from 
dragging, without stirrups? 


HE owner must have sensed my 
question. “I will make a loop of 
strong vines for each side of the sad- 
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dle,” he said. “This will serve as 
stirrups for the Senhor Padre.” 

Some store he had! Not a piece of 
rope in stock! 

I swung my leg over the burro’s 
back, and sat on him as gently as I 
could. I really expected the little ani- 
mal to break in two. He grunted and 
swayed a little, but stayed with me. 
The owner led him out of the yard, 
to a path that ran alongside the ware- 
house. 


“There is only one thing, Senhor 
Padre,” he said. “This animal is used 
to travelling only with others, in a 
train, as it were. Perhaps he will be 
a bit difficult. If so, use this. He cut 
a switch from an orange tree and 
handed it to me. “Now,” he said, 
“this path is the road to Quatro 
Pontos. Go with God. Adeus!”’ 


He gave the burro a resounding 
whack on the flank, and I was off. 
Not for long, however. Fifty paces 
down the path and the little beast 
stopped dead in his tracks. I kicked 
him with my heels, hard. He moved 
a few more paces. I touched him with 
the switch. He flicked an ear. 

I'll show him who’s boss here, I 
thought. I rose high in the saddle, 
preparing to give him a good cut with 
the orange branch. As I did, the vine- 
loop broke, and I fell hard to the 
ground. The burro just stood there 
and brayed. 


I mounted him again, this time 
coaxing him along with sweet talk, 
praise and a few soft threats. A half 
hour later, we were five hundred 
yards out of Pedreira, and at a stand- 
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still in a briar patch off the path. The 
burro evidently had had enough. So 
had I; but I still had to get to Four 
Corners. 


Then from the distance came the 
tinkling of a bell. The burro heard 
it first, his ears twitching and raised 
high. He picked his way through the 
brush to the path and waited. 

Presently down the path came five 
burros, all in line. Around the neck 
of the leader hung the bell we had 
heard a few minutes before. On the 
back of the last burro rode a sleepy 
Brazilian boy. As the animals trotted 
past, my burro bounded out onto the 
path and fell perfectly in line, travel- 
ling at a brisk trot and completely 
unmindful of me. 


The boy turned to me and smiled. 
“If the Senhor Padre wishes to get to 
Quatro Pontos,” he yelled, “follow 
me.” If he had been going to Tim- 
buktu I would have had to follow 
him. You can’t argue with a burro. 

We jolted along over the winding 
jungle path. We forded streams, 
climbed hills, slid down steep trails. 
The bell-burro kept up a terrific pace. 
My vine stirrups had long ago disin- 
tegrated and there were no stops for 
repairs. All I could do was hang on, 
ducking the branches that overhung 
the path, pulling up my legs to avoid 
the rocks and logs which the sure- 
footed animal under me so nimbly 
passed over. 


INALLY, after two hours of this 
torture, we sighted a village. It 

was just like Pedreira, except that 
there was a church in the middle of it. 
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The boy turned once more and 
yelled: “See, Padre, I told you to 
follow me. Quatro Pontos.” We had 
arrived. 


As we rode past the church, I saw 
a familiar figure in white standing in 
the doorway. Padre Jose, the man I 
had come to replace. 

“Hey,” I said, “you’re supposed 
to be sick!” 


“Oh,” he said, “that was yesterday. 
Dysentery. But some old gal here 
brewed me a tea from the guarana 
root, and today I’m fine.” He looked 
down into my perspiring, dust-streak- 
ed face. “Say,” he said, “you sure 
got here in a hurry. How was the 
trip? Rough?” 

“Not bad,” I replied. 

There are some things you can’t 
tell a convalescent. 











MASQUERADE 

A Manhattan College bulletin pointed out recently how present day word- 
disguising tries to give a sugar coating to moral decay. Thus a filthy joke 
comes to be known as “sophisticated humor.” Nudity is “daring dress.” Adul- 
tery is “indiscretion.” Perjury is “quick thinking.” Cheating is “sharp bus- 
iness.” Slander is “keyhole gossip.” Drunkenness is “feeling high.” 

Against this tendency to sugar-coat reality, Father Keller points out in 
his Christopher notes, one should note that Christ certainly did not mince 
words. 

“From the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies. These are the things that defile 
a man.” 

“Whoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart.” 

“He who marries a divorced woman is an adulterer.” 





BANE OF BAD SPIRITS 

“From long experience I have learned that there is nothing like holy water 
to put the devils to flight and prevent them from coming back again. They 
also flee from the cross, but return; so holy water must have great virtue. 
For my part, whenever I take it, my soul feels a particular and most notable 
consolation. In fact, it is quite usual for me to be conscious of a refreshment 
which I cannot possibly describe, resembling an inward joy which comforts 
my whole soul. This is not fancy, or something which has happened to me 
only once: it has happened again and again, and I have observed it most at- 
tentively. It is, let us say, as if someone very hot and thirsty were to drink 
from a jug of cold water: he would feel the refreshment throughout his body. 
I often reflect on the great importance of everything ordained by the Church, 
and it makes me very happy to find that those words of the Church are so 
powerful that they impart their power to the water and make it so very dif- 
ferent from water which has not been blessed.” 


St. Teresa: Autobiography 
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By the Bystander 





ie many weeks during the 
months of May and June, Billy 
Graham, the Protestant evangelist, 
drew daily crowds of 15 to 18 
thousand people into Madison 
Square Garden in New York. For 
as many days most of the larger 
newspapers across the land gave 
some space to the crowds, and to 
the sermons Billy preached, and 
to the number of individuals 
whom he induced to step forth 
from the crowd and declare them- 
selves for Jesus Christ. At the 
same time it was quite widely pub- 
licized that the Catholic Church 
authorities in New York City in- 
formed all Catholics that the serv- 
ices of Billy Graham might not in 
conscience be attended by them, 
inasmuch as they represented 
Protestant worship. It was also or- 
dered by the same Catholic au- 
thorities that special sermons be 
preached in all the churches of the 
archdiocese of New York on the 
differences between the Catholic 
doctrine and that preached by 
Billy Graham. Thus Billy Graham 
has been news; he will be news 
for some time to come; and every 
Catholic should be able to speak 
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A Catholic Viewpoint 
of Billy Graham 


intelligently about the meaning of 
Billy Graham’s crusade in respect 
to Catholic doctrines and beliefs. 
e 

7. first reaction of a Cath- 

olic to the news reports of 
Billy Graham’s activities should 
be the recognition that something 
good is accomplished by his evan- 
gelistic campaigns. He focuses the 
attention of his hearers on two 
supremely important truths: 1) 
that they must give up sin; 2) that 
they must find their redemption 
in Jesus Christ. He is very Cath- 
olic in his approach to the topic 
of the evil of sin in general. He 
reiterates over and over again the 
truths that any Catholic priest 
might preach from his pulpit, 
namely, that sin is the only real 
evil in the world; that it is the 
cause of all other evils; that it 
brings about the eternal damna- 
tion of immortal souls; that every 
man will be judged at death 
“according to his works.’”’ These 
truths are so deeply rooted in rea- 
son and were so clearly pro- 
nounced by the Son of God that 
even people who have been acting 
contrary to them seem to be will- 
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ing and even eager to hear them 
hammered out over and over 
again. 

On this point, however, a Cath- 
olic makes his first reservation 
concerning the value of Billy Gra- 
ham’s teaching. He notes, from 
the newspaper reports, that the 
young evangelist denounces sin 
in general, and, as a Catholic, he 
agrees wholeheartedly with such 
denunciation. He notices that 
Graham denounces in particular 
the spectacular or readily recog- 
nized sins, such as adultery, forni- 
cation, murder, robbery, defama- 
tion of character, etc. But he also 
notices that the preacher leaves 
many important questions about 
particular kinds of sin entirely un- 
answered; in fact, his position as 
a Protestant makes it impossible 
for him to answer these particular 
questions. 


Is birth-prevention one of the 
great sins of our day? Billy Gra- 
ham does not say. Is self-steriliza- 
tion a great sin? Billy Graham 
does not say. Is so-called therapeu- 
tic abortion a great sin? Billy 
Graham does not say. Is attempted 
marriage after divorce from a 
valid, sacramental marriage in all 
cases a sin? Billy Graham does not 
say. Reason itself, supported in 
some of these matters by the di- 
rect words of Christ, in all of them 
by the unbroken traditions and 
teachings of Christianity, can eas- 
ily learn that such things are vio- 
lations of the eternal divine law. 
Billy Graham either considers 
them not to be sins, or, in accord 
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with most of the Protestant 
Churches, leaves it up to the indi- 
vidual Christian to decide wheth- 
er they are sins or not. The effect 
of this attitude is to weaken Billy 
Graham’s denunciation of any 
sins. Is Christ’s authority a sure 
way to heaven, guiding men in all 
their actions, public and private, 
according to a divine law? Or is 
it only an indefinite and partial 
guide? Did He forbid adultery, 
and leave birth-prevention (which 
is a kind of adultery). to the 
choice of the individual? Did He 
forbid murder and self-maiming, 
but leave men free to maim them- 
selves by sterilization? Did He call 
marriage after divorce adultery, 
and yet leave men free to choose 
this “respectable” form of adul- 
tery for themselves? 

A Catholic, therefore, is deeply 
impressed by Billy Graham’s de- 
nunciations of sin in general. He 
is unimpressed, and inspired to 
cling more loyally to his Catholic 
faith, by the omissions in Billy 
Graham’s preaching on sin, and 
by his failure to grapple with 
problems of sin that Christ could 
never have intended to leave in 
the air unsolved. 


7. second good thing in the 
preaching of Billy Graham is 
his insistence on the truth that 
Jesus Christ is the only Redeemer 
of mankind. His popularity is fa- 
vored by the fact that there is, in 
a great many of his hearers, a pre- 
viously established tendency to ac- 
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cept this eternal truth. They have 
had some contact with the Bible; 
they at one time may have attend- 
ed a Christian Church of one de. 
nomination or another; they ad- 
mire Christ and have the begin- 
nings at least of faith in Him. It 
is all to the good that these lean- 
ings toward Christ, no matter how 
smothered by “the cares and rich- 
es of this world,” be stirred up 
and activated by the vigorous 
preaching of a handsome young 
evangelist like Billy Graham. No 
Catholic can doubt that the be- 
ginning of any man’s conversion 
must be the sharp realization that 
he needs Jesus Christ as a Saviour. 


From this point on, however, 
the intelligent Catholic sees two 
things as weakening the effect of 
what had indeed been a good be- 
ginning. The first is Billy Gra- 
ham’s insistence on what can be 
rightly called only an emotional 
declaration of faith and conver- 
sion. Here Billy Graham is a true 
descendant of the famous Protes- 
tant evangelists who have gone be- 
fore him, like John Wesley, Billy 
Sunday and all the rest, in that he 
places so much emphasis on “a 
feeling of conversion,” “a sudden 
emotional acceptance of Christ,” 
a sensible, even throbbing, convic- 
tion “of being saved.” No Catho- 
lic will ever make light of the im- 
portance of trying to enlist his 
emotions in the service of his rea- 
son; to that end Catholics medi- 
tate often on the mercy of Christ, 
the miracles of Christ, the passion 
of Christ. But the wrong thing to 
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do is to give the emotions priority 
over reason and intelligence. It is 
intelligence, not feeling, that 
makes man a man; it was to the 
intelligence of his hearers that 
Christ primarily appealed, even 
though He did play upon their 
emotions as well. Christ spent al- 
most three years in teaching the 
multitudes, that is, in making 
known to them what He wanted 
their minds to grasp or believe. 
He handed down many teachings 
by word of mouth to His apostles 
that are not recorded in the Bible. 
Thus it is difficult to see how a 
person, after hearing one eloquent 
sermon on one small feature of 
Christ’s teaching, can intelligently 
step forward and effectively em- 
brace the whole Christ, and all 
Christ’s teaching, in one simple 
emotional statement. How much 
more reasonable and effective is 
the Catholic system of insisting 
that anyone who is either emo- 
tionally or intellectually or even 
miraculously attracted to Christ, 
take a thorough course of instruc- 
tion on all the teachings of Christ 
before he advances to the bap- 
tismal font and declares his ‘‘ac- 
ceptance” of Christ by saying: “I 
will to be baptized.” 
e 


HE second weakness that a 

Catholic sees in the crusade 
of Billy Graham for souls is the 
fact that the only follow-up he can 
offer to those whom he inspires to 
declare themselves for Christ is a 
choice among many conflicting 
and contradictory organized bod- 
ies of worshippers of Christ. He 
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does pride himself on the fact that 
there is a follow-up made on his 
“conversions.”’ One by one, those 
who publicly declare themselves 
for Christ, after one of Graham's 
sermons, are led into guidance 
chambers and either asked to state 
their preference for a Protestant 
church of almost any denomina- 
tion in the area in which they live, 
or they are gently aided by sug- 
gestion and persuasion to affiliate 
themselves with one. Then a card 
is sent to the pastor of the church 
chosen or adopted, and the pastor 
in turn makes contact with the 
“convert” and reports to the head- 
quarters of Billy Graham. This 
means that a dozen different ‘‘con- 
verts” may end up in a dozen dif- 
ferent sects, each with its own in- 
dividual form of ritual, worship, 
sacramental system (or lack of it) 
and authority (or lack of it). This 
is the full flowering of the doc- 
trine of indifferentism, according 
to which it is maintained that all 
religious sects are equally good 
and true, provided only that they 
accept Christ (whether believed 
to be God or a great human be- 
ing) as the Saviour of mankind 
(whether with or without accept- 
ance of good works as necessary on 
the part of man). The Catholic 
viewpoint is that Christ is one, 
that His religion must be one on- 
ly, that He cannot possibly be the 
God of truth nor the Saviour of 
the world if He approves contra- 
dictory and essentially different 
teachings and _ practices, even 
though they are all adopted “in 
His name.” 
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SOMETIMES AN ASSET 

The only son in the family had 
just announced his engagement. 

“What? That girl? She squints!” 
remarked his mother. 

“She has absolutely no style!” ad- 
ded his sister. 

“Red-headed, isn’t she?” queried 
his aunt. 

“I’m afraid she’s fidgety,” said 
grandma. 

“She hasn’t any money,” put in his 
uncle. 

“She doesn’t look strong,” asserted 
his first cousin. 

“She’s stuck up!” exclaimed his 
second cousin. 

“She’s an extravagant thing!” in- 
terposed his third cousin. 

“Well, she’s got one redeeming fea- 
ture,” said the son thoughtfully. 

“And what’s that?” asked the fam- 
ily in chorus. 

“She hasn’t any relatives,” was the 
quiet reply. 

e 

BLESSINGS IN THE CROSS 

“It is a remarkable thing,” says an 
eloquent preacher, “that every bless- 
ing of God’s Church is always given 
with the sign of the cross. There can 
be no blessing without it.” 

No doubt this is meant to signify 
that as all blessings and graces come 
to us through the cross of Christ, so 
the Church invokes the virtue of the 
cross in every blessing she bestows. 

But the cross of Christ is also the 
symbol of our own crosses — our 
daily trials and difficulties. Here, too, 
we must remember there can be no 
blessing without the cross. And every 
cross becomes the source of untold 
blessings to those who bear it pa- 
tiently. 

eS 

Some people can hardly wait to 

hear what they are going to say. 
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She Wlass and the 


Whother of God 


JOHN A. TREINEN, C.SS.R. 
JOHN N. McCormick, C.SS.R. 


The Mass is the divine fountain 
of Mary’s power, of her position 
as queen of men; for through 
the cross and the Mass all the 
omnipotence of God, in a 
certain true sense, passed into 


her hands. 


Mw people are unhappy, not 


because they must make sacri- 
fices, but because they refuse to make 
the sacrifices that purchase happi- 
ness. The reason they are sad is that 
they imagine that selfishness and 
self-gratification and pleasure are the 
stuff that joy is made of. 

The opposite is true. 

A sacrifice is not only a sign of 
joy, but the price at which joy is pur- 
chased. Gifts are made on joyous 
occasions and bring joy to both the 
giver and the receiver. Gifts are ex- 
changed by those who love: husband 
and wife, man and maid, child and 
parent; they are made on joyous oc- 
casions: weddings, anniversaries, 
commencements, birthdays. 
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What is true of the gifts we make 
to men is immensely more true of 
the gifts we are privileged to make to 
God, and especially the perfect gift 
of the Mass, the gift of His own di- 
vine Son. The sacrifice of the Mass is 
a mighty and sweet fountain of joy 
both to God and to ourselves. 

The truth of this statement is ex- 
emplified nowhere better than in the 
life of our Blessed Lady. She who is 
the cause of joy to the world must 
have been a cause of joy to herself 
as well. Can a heart be sad that is 
thrilling and dancing with a great and 
perfect love as was her heart in its 
love for God? Can a soul be depress- 
ed when it is bent on the accomplish- 
ment of a glorious work that cannot 
fail as was the soul of our Blessed 
Lady? And yet we know that her 
life was a life of sacrifice. Her love 
for God entailed immeasurable sac- 
rifices. Her work in the world’s re- 
demption meant a long life of suffer- 
ing, yet never for a moment was she 
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sad. Sorrowful, yes, at times, even 
unto tears, yet always deep in her 
heart she was joyful. 


In our articles about the Mass we 
have been urging you to an under- 
standing and love of the Mass that 
would help to make the Mass a part 
of your life. As in all things worth- 
while Mary has gone before us in 
this. If we understand her life of sac- 
rifice rightly and truly we shall see 
that her life was such a Mass. In fact, 
she was the first sharer in Christ’s 
Mass and thus helped to redeem the 
world. She lived her Mass with 
Christ. Let us look at her life step 
by step. 


HERE was in her life the period 
of preparation in which her soul 
was disposed for the intimate offer- 
ing of the Mass, even as in each Mass 
there is a period of preparation in 
which we should be disposed to enter 
into the spirit of the Mass. This prep- 
aration for us begins with the prayers 
at the foot of the altar through the 
Confiteor, the Kyries, the prayers, the 
Gloria and Credo and the Epistle and 
Gospel. Here we ask pardon for our 
sins; plead for grace; glorify the God 
in Whom we believe; enliven our 
faith in the Epistle and Gospel. 
Mary’s Mass began with her Im- 
maculate Conception preserving her 
from every trace of original sin. That 
preparation continued through the 
prayerful years of her childhood in 
the company of her sainted mother, 
Ann; through the religious instruc- 
tion and formation in the school of 
the temple, down to the pure hour of 
her virginal marriage to Joseph. 
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At the Annunciation in the home 
of Mary and at Bethlehem, when 
Christ was born, the offering for the 
sacrifice was provided. Just as you 
and the members of the Church pro- 
vide the material bread and wine for 
the sacrifice of the Mass, so then she 
and God worked together to produce 
the material flesh and blood of the 
first Mass. That material was Christ, 
Her Son, first of all, whose body for 
the sacrifice she wove out of her own 
sinless flesh and blood. But that was 
not all. If her Son was the Redeemer, 
then His mother, in the designs of 
God, must be the co-redemptrix, and 
all that He does as Redeemer, she 
must do as co-redemptrix. Therefore 
did she provide also herself for that 
offering — her entire self, mind and 
heart, body and soul, hopes and joys, 
tears and sorrows — all, she made 
ready for that first Mass. She would 
not let her Christ go along that hard 
and sacrificial way alone. 


After that preparation of the offer- 
ing, the Mass of Mary hurries on to 
its offertory. After forty days she 
joined the first offertory procession, 
or rather led it up to the altar of 
the temple in Jerusalem. This first 
offertory we commemorate in the 
feast of the Presentation. 


HE law of the Jews commanded 

that the first-born of every fam- 
ily, excepting only the tribe of Levi, 
be presented and offered to God. As 
a symbol of the offering of her Child, 
Mary’s poverty could offer only two 
turtledoves to be sacrificed in His 
place. Christ thus was presented, giv- 
en to His Father for the work of 
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men’s redemption. The turtledoves of 
that day have become the offertory 
donation, or the bread and wine of 
the Christian Church. But here, too, 
Mary is inseparable from her Child. 
Her sacrifice must be one with His. 
As from her heart swells a prayer of 
offering to her Father in heaven, of 
all she is and has, a strange answer 
is dropped from the prophetic lips of 
the old priest. In her heart Mary is 
saying: “I pray that my sacrifice and 
my Son’s may be acceptable to 
Thee.” And the answer breaks in up- 
on her soul: “It is accepted — you 
must suffer with Him even unto 
death.” And thine own soul a sword 
shall pierce. The sword of sacrifice 
must bury its hot blade to the hilt in 
her tender, young heart. Mary’s sac- 
rifice of the Mass has begun in dead 
earnest. 


Her life passes into the hush and 
quiet of the secret, hidden years — 
the awed silence before the solemn 
mystery of the consecration. It is the 
period when her mind is enlightened 
more and her heart strengthened 
more for the terrible moment of com- 
plete offering and sacrifice. For her 
this period is the time to build up her- 
self and her Son for that great sacri- 
ficial act. And how does she do it? 
By a life of close union and intimate 
prayer with Christ. Even she had to 
pour into her heart and soul the steel 
of strength she borrowed from God 
in prayer, that the consecration which 
was soon to come might be genuine 
and true, and not a mere ceremony 
of words and empty actions. Her life 
had to be transformed into Christ’s, 
in its thoughts and desires, in its loves 
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and actions. That could be done only 
by bringing Christ into her heart, that 
He might work His wonder there. 
Even so must our lives be led, to 
some extent at least, with Christ in 
prayer if, through the Mass, we are 
happily to be transformed into Him; 
if our thoughts and desires, loves and 
actions are to become like His. 


HETHER, during those bliss- 

ful years, Mary was washing 
clothes down by the village stream 
with the older women, or whether she 
was cleaning the home, or preparing 
the meals, or mending the clothes, or 
even chatting with the neighbors, or 
playing with the Boy Who sported on 
eternal lawns with the angels for His 
playmates, or building houses in mud 
and sand with Him Who built the 
world with stone and fire and molten 
lava — no matter what or where — 
always her heart and her mind were 
moving about her Boy, Jesus. 

Even so must our lives be led, to 
some extent at least, with Christ in 
prayer if, through the Mass, we are 
happily to be transformed into Him; 
if our thoughts and desires, loves and 
actions are to become like His. 


Likewise, whether you spend your 
days over a washtub or typewriter, 
whether you are riding in Chryslers 
or in streetcars, whether you are 
dancing in the ballroom or sitting in 
a movie, whether you are lying down 
in sleep or rushing out to tennis or 
a ball game, you, too, can make your 
life one of intimate friendship and 
union with Christ. For as God He is 
as close to you as He was to her — 
in your heart, waiting for you to 
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recognize Him by faith and embrace 
Him by an act of love. ‘“Be strength- 
ened with might unto the inward man 
that Christ may dwell by faith in 
your hearts.” Then our loves, too, 
like our Mother’s, will move along 
surely and steadily unto a complete 
transformation and likeness to Christ’s 
— an entire consecration of ourselves 
to Him. 

Mary’s transformation into Christ 
was completed only at the price of 
pain — that price of all true and en- 
during greatness. On Calvary with 
Christ, Mary went down into the 
depths of a horrible agony and died 
mystically. Mystically, with a volume 
of sorrow and weight of pain that 
would have made actual death a re- 
lief and a release. Calvary was the 
mighty fire that refined in Mary the 
gold of sanctity; grace and charity. 
Calvary was the consecration, the 
climax of Christ’s and Mary’s first 
Mass. For there were two altars on 
Calvary — one visible, the cross of 
Christ, the other invisible in the heart 
of Mary. 


HERE was but one sacrifice, for 

Jesus and Mary now as ever 
were but one. She hears the ringing 
of the bell in the pounding of the 
hammer through her Boy’s hands and 
feet. The rushing away of His friends 
from the cross is so much like the 
flight of Catholics from the Mass, as 
if they almost cry out to Christ: 
“Hurry and die that we may get back 
to our fun and money-making and 
friends.” In the dull nails and sharp 
spear she sees the words of consecra- 
tion. In the mockery and trivial gam- 
bling she sees the irreverence and in- 
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attention of modern Catholics. In the 
elevation of the cross she envisions 
the elevation of the host and chalice. 
In the agony that breaks her heart at 
the moment, she foresees the life of 
sacrifice that we must live if we too 
would truly love Christ, be with Him 
in a union of love and finally become 
like unto Him. 


In the cry that broke from her 
heart as she raised her eyes to the 
broken body hanging before her, she 
felt she was speaking with each of us, 
her other sons and daughters: “This 
is my body; this is my blood. Mine 
because I gave it to Him long years 
ago when we began this Mass togeth- 
er; mine, too, because He has taken 
me into Himself, made me one also 
with Him in His new body, His Mys- 
tical Body. In a double sense is this 
my body and my blood.” 

Then rang over the hill the an- 
nouncement of the completion of the 
sacrifice: “It is finished!” The sacri- 
fice has reached its climax, for then 
the body of Christ was separated 
from His precious blood. From 
Mary’s heart came the same cry. She 
had reached the very limit of her 
power to suffer. She was for the mo- 
ment separated from her Son. Far 
easier for her would it have been if 
her body had been cut off from her 
blood and her soul from her body. 
For Christ was the very soul and 
spirit of her life, even more than the 
soul with which she thought and 
loved and lived. 


E have said that Holy Com- 
munion is God’s return to us 
for the honor, praise, gratitude, rep- 
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aration and petition we have render- 
ed to Him. Communion is God giving 
us not merely a grace or some grace, 
but the very Author and Source of 
grace and divine life, Himself. It is 
true that- we can believe that our 
Blessed Lady had received Commun- 
ion at the last supper with the apos- 
tles, and she continued to receive 
daily her own Son from the hands of 
His best-loved apostle, St. John. But 
Mary’s return for her part in the sac- 
rifice of Calvary was even more won- 
derful than Holy Communion. Since 
she redeemed mankind with her Son, 
since every grace that Christ merited 
by His Passion, she also merited by 
her compassion; since she with Christ 
paid the purchase-price of grace for 
our salvation, not merely by giving 
Christ a humanity in which to suffer, 
but even more so by suffering with 
Him, she ought to have a part in the 
distribution of grace. Her Commun- 
ion in that first Mass, her Commun- 
ion in every Mass that has followed 
lies in this: that Christ communicated 
to her the disposing, as she sees fit, 
of all the graces which they together 
have merited upon Calvary. She is 
the invisible communicant at every 
altar in every Mass, receiving all from 
an affectionate divine Son for distri- 
bution to other poorer, weaker, help- 
less children — you and me. 


Calvary is the reservoir of all the 
graces and blessings and mercies that 
God has destined for mankind. The 
Mass is a channel through which 
those graces flow upon this our age. 
The seven sacraments are seven out- 
lets of that divine stream of mercy 
and bounty. But Mary is the keeper 
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of the reservoir; she is the co-offerer 
with the great High Priest, Christ, 
and with you and me, the lesser 
priests of the royal priesthood of 
Christ. But, more important for us, 
she may rightly be called God’s en- 
gineer who opens and closes the 
valves in the channels of grace lead- 
ing from the Mass into our souls. 


OME will tell us that love and 
devotion to Mary impede and 
obstruct our advance to God and to 
Christ. How ridiculous! Did our 
mothers impede and obstruct our ad- 
vance into life and our progress along 
the way of life? Does the open door 
hinder our advance into a room? All 
who attended the first Mass on Cal- 
vary and took from it the saving 
grace for their souls — Magdalen 
and John, the good thief and the cen- 
turion, Longinus, stood at that first 
altar with Mary and through Mary 
drew from the cross the grace that 
saved them. 


Mary stands at every mystic Cal- 
vary since, still the co-redemptrix, 
still praying, offering, sacrificing with 
the divine Redeemer, her Son. Here 
above all she fulfills the mission en- 
trusted to her at the first Mass of 
mothering, protecting, loving us as 
her children; here a hundred thou- 
sand times a day she is reminded of 
her office toward us in the words re- 
echoed from every new Calvary’s 
peak: “Woman, behold your sons 
and daughters. Keep them close to 
Me and to the source of grace in the 
Mass. Sons and daughters, behold 
your Mother and stay near to her 
side, for the crimson grace that flows 
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down my cross is hers and hers alone 
to enrich your souls.” 

Thus is the Mass the divine foun- 
tain of Mary’s power, of her position 
of queen of men, of her office as 
mistress and lady of all lands, for 
through the cross and the Mass all 
the omnipotence of God, in a certain 
true sense, passed into her hands. 

And with this power, this exalta- 
tion, this divine station of Mary 
among men, from the cross and the 
Mass comes unbounded joy to the 
heart and soul of our Mother. Easter 
joy from Good Friday’s sacrifice! 


ALVARY was dark and terrible 

and painful and bloody, for that 
was the hour of sacrifice and toil; the 
Mass is joyful and beautiful and even 
gay. On Calvary there were no beau- 
tiful vestments, save the thorns on 
His head and the marks of the 
scourges. On Calvary no lovely flow- 
ers bloomed nor precious vessels 
glistened, save the red roses of his 
wounds and the empty vessel of His 
divine heart. On Calvary no lights 
and candles, save Him Who was the 
Light of the World, fast being extin- 
guished by the hatred of men. On 
Calvary no joyous singing save the 
moaning and agony of the Son of 
God and Mary. But all these are in 
the Mass for the Mass is to us the 
source of all good things through 
Mary. 





Tact has been described as 
the ability to make your guests 
feel at home when you wish 
they were. 
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TROUBLES AND BLESSINGS 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston firmly believes that if all of 
us lived trouble-free lives we would 
be bored to death. “I am a great be- 
liever,” says the archbishop, “in the 
idea that trouble is the best thing 
that ever happens to us. If all the 
troubles in the world were eliminated, 
and all the problems solved, we would 
be more tired than work ever made 
us. The man who has many troubles 
may not think of himself as blessed, 
but there is a sense in which he 1». 
God intends some of us to have a 
lot of trouble of our own and a gift 
for taking on the troubles of others. 
When God gives a man a gift like 
that, He always gives him the graces 
needed to make the gift a consolation 
and a source of satisfaction. More 
men have been made great by crosses 
than by crowns; and more men have 
been made soft, even ruined, by 
crowns than by crosses.” 

Precious Blood Messenger 


+ 


NOTHING WORSE 

One day during the thirteenth cen- 
tury crusades, Saint Louis, King of 
France, noticed a poor leper sprawled 
in the dust of the Palestine road. 
Then turning to his close friend, Sire 
de Joinville, the king admitted that 
he would prefer to be a leper rather 
than fall into one mortal sin. But 
Joinville shuddered as he saw the liv- 
ing, corpse-like heap, and said very 
bluntly: “Not I, Your Majesty. I 
would rather have thirty mortal sins 
on my soul than leprosy on my body.” 

But King Louis replied sadly: 
“Joinville, you are wrong. Nothing 
is worse, absolutely nothing, than to 
lose Christ’s life within you by mor- 
tal sin.” 

The Grail 
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readers retor 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Egg-heads 

“I believe your editors once were criti- 
cal of the use of the term egg-head. Being 
priests, I believe you seldom if ever come 
in contact with the enemies of Christ. 
Most Catholics don’t. The well-read Cath- 
olic, the professional Catholic layman — 
those that are sincere — frequently mect 
the enemies of Christ. And many of these 
enemies are egg-heads — doctors of phi- 
losophy, educators and such — diabolical- 
ly opposed to Catholicism. And the priests 
know nothing of this. They give honorary 
doctorate degrees to egg-heads. I live and 
work with egg-heads. I know there are 
such things. A Catholic can only get up 
high in this country by following the egg- 
head line — which is benevolent toward 
Communism. But your young sheltered 
seminarians and priests never meet reality. 
I doubt if there ever was a time when the 
forces of evil were stronger than now. 
New York E. H.” 
@ The word EGG-HEAD is not always 
used to denote an anti-Catholic, agnostic 
liberal. Sometimes it is used jokingly of 
anyone who takes an intense interest in 
matters intellectual. In that sense, we think 
the use of the term does harm. We must 
disagree with the statement that the editors 
of THE LIGUORIAN and priests in gen- 
eral do not realize how many anti-Catho- 
lic egg-heads there are around us. Also, 
we hesitate to go along with the statement 
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that all egg-heads are benevolent toward 
Communism, It can be proved that the 
agnostic egg-head promotes Communism 
by his dispensing with the deity ( as THE 
LIGUORIAN has often demonstrated); 
but individually many of them have a dis- 
like for the red flag and the red principles. 
The editors 


The Back Pews in Church 

“I object to your article in the May is- 
sue under the title The Pew To Be Occu- 
pied at Mass. I don’t like to be classed 
among public adulterers, horse thieves, 
bank robbers and kidnappers of babies. If 
these back pews are so classed why are 
they put in a Catholic Church in the first 
place? Cancel my subscription as of now. 
{ do not like to be pushed around. 
Calif. B. W.” 
@ The article in question stated that one 
pastor announced that he was thinking 
seriously of putting up a sign in church 
that the last few pews would be reserved 
for the classes of persons mentioned in the 
above letter. We said that such FA- 
CETIOUS warnings should not be neces- 
sary. The last few pews are put in the 
church, of course, so that anyone who 
wishes may use them. But they might well 
be reserved for persons who cannot find a 
place closer to the altar when the church 
is crowded, or for persons whose delicate 
or precarious condition of health might 
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necessitate a sudden departure, or by those 
who have a genuine reason for leaving be- 
fore the end of Mass, or for the ushers 
who are supposed to remain at the rear 
of the church. 


The editors 


“It amazes me why clergymen are con- 
stantly puzzled as to why some people 
prefer to stay in the back of the church. 
Of course, the answer lies in the Gospcl 
of the Pharisee and the publican. The 
Pharisee went up to the front of the tem- 
ple and the publican stayed in the rear, 
considering himself unworthy to approach 
the Lord. The people who stay in the rear 
may be wrong, but there is your answer. 
Phila, Pa. EC.” 
© We are inclined to believe that this com- 
munication represents the minority report 
or opinion. It is certainly opposed to the 
opinion in the first letter we quoted. Be 
that as it may, we believe that the persons 
who may look upon themselves as the 
publicans at the rear of the church have 
now been in that humble position for such 
a long time that they deserve to have ad- 
dressed to them the words which the mas- 
ter of the feast spoke to the man who took 
the lowest place in the Gospel story: 
“Friend, go up higher.” 

The editors 


Inter-racial Marriage 

Editor’s note: In the May issue we pub- 
lished a letter from Miss S. W. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in which she expressed her 
thoughts about the inter-racial marriage 
she was contemplating. We can report that 
we did not receive even one violent or 
condemnatory communication during the 
time that has elapsed since the publication 
of Miss S. W.’s letter. We did receive a 
good number of letters expressing varying 
reactions. We quote from these letters. 

“Miss S. W. who wrote a letter in the 
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May issue of your magazine deserves a lot 
of credit — not for wanting and intending 
to marry a Negro, but for her convictions 
and determination. More and more people 
should disregard the prejudiced or over- 
fearful opinions of others and act accord- 
ing to their conscience, formed by prayer. 
Even though some may dislike her for 
what she is doing now, later they will ad- 
mit, most likely, that she was a ‘valiant 
woman’ of whom Sacred Writ says, ‘Far 
and from the uttermost coasts is the price 
of her. The heart of her husband trusteth 
in her, and he shall have no need.’ You 
editors don’t advocate inter-racial mar- 
riages, I think. Neither do I. Neither 
should anyone. But we should all advocate 
marriage between persons who are com- 
patible and who love one another and 
want to make a go of it for God, their 
country, themselves and their children. 
That there may be more marriages of this 
kind is something worth praying for. No? 
New Jersey R. A. J.” 


“As a young (21 years old), single, 
white woman from the North I found Miss 
S. W.’s letter that appeared in the May 
issue most inspiring, if a trifle naive. It 
shows for one thing that young people left 
to themselves are apt to ignore racial dif- 
ferences and, not too infrequently, to find 
true friendship and love in persons whom 
their prejudiced parents and associates 
might be inclined to snub or even segre- 
gate. People have the right to associate 
with and to marry whomsoever they de- 
sire, just so long as justice and charity are 
not violated. Hence, while a few letters 
will doubtlessly be written either to berate 
the Minnesota woman or else to send 
‘condolences’ because of her unpardonable 
misadventure, let me give a last hurrah 
for the August, 1956, article on segrega- 
tion and also to give encouragement to 
Miss S. W. as she starts out in life. I my- 
self know but a few colored people very 
well, but one of them is an exemplary 
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Catholic to whom I may, in the not-too- 
distant future, become engaged. 
New Jersey Miss N. N.” 


“I am not going to charge you with en- 
couraging, promoting, advising, aiding and 
abetting inter-racial marriages, as you be- 
lieve. Instead, I merely wish to answer a 
letter I read in your May issue. It is very 
true that ‘a child that is raised correctly, 
with a knowledge of God and His laws is 
better off than many very rich people who 
know nothing about God.’ But when the 
child of an inter-racial marriage grows in- 
to his teens and can claim neither race as 
being truly his own, I am quite sure he 
will not be thinking along these lines or 
that his parents were doing God’s will. No, 
I do not believe that the child of an inter- 
racial marriage can ever be truly happy. 
Again, I must say this is merely my 
opinion. 


Detroit, Mich. Miss B. J. I.” 


“Dear Miss S. W.: 

As far as my personal feelings are con- 
cerned, I am rather more on your side 
than against it, having been a rebel all my 
life in connection with matters of race and 
religion. My rebellion took a far milder 
form than yours; still it took courage for 
me to take a little stand on my convic- 
tions. So, I feel that maybe I can under- 
stand a little of what you must be going 
through, and how much courage it is tak- 
ing from you to take such a tremendous 
stand. Even so, there are several things 
I hope you have meditated upon prayer- 
fully and have decided in the cool light 
of reason, as far as a young person in love 
is capable of deciding anything in reason’s 
cool light! From your letter I would judge 
you to be a late teen-ager, or in your early 
twenties, and well-educated. People of that 
age and with a good education are more 
apt than not to be filled with a desire to 
do something heroic; to take up the chal- 
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lenge that life flings at them; to give all, 
and not to count the cost. That is the won- 
derful part of youth, and unfortunately it 
is also true of inexperience. Although fair- 
ly restrained — indeed, remarkably so — 
your letter glows with this wonderful feel- 
ing. And it makes me wonder — are you 
truly in love with the man, or is it more 
than slightly love for the cause? Would 
you love this man just as much if he were 
white? Please don’t underestimate the ef- 
fect on your children, and on you through 
your children. Every problem you have 
right now because of your engagement will 
be intensified when you are married, and 
will not decrease with time. Until you 
have actually been hurt through your chil- 
dren, you can’t realize what a terrible hurt 
it is; and your children will have to bear 
a lot on your account too. Can you make 
them strong enough to bear it, without 
giving in to the ‘chip on the shoulder’ 
attitude, but always with the charity of 
Christ for your tormenters? Do you realize 
that much of your opposition will come 
from Negroes too? If you have prayed 
humbly over these things, and still feel the 
same, then be sure God’s blessing will be 
on you. And, for what they are worth, my 
sincere good wishes for a happy life! 


N. N. Mrs. N. N.” 


“Dear Miss S. W.: 

I believe as you do that all human be- 
ings are of equal value in the eyes of God 
and that to Him we are of His likeness. 
When we finally go to Him it will be 
grand to know that He holds no malice 
toward us because our skin happens to be 
black, brown, yellow or green. While we 
are on earth these things do matter, and 
I know only too well how much, because 
I am a product of a marriage such as you 
are contemplating. My life is ‘hell’ because 
two people thought of creating a new 
world full of loving, kind, thoughtful, un- 
derstanding people. It didn’t work out the 
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way it should have. I have married a white 
man and although he knows about me he 
has never questioned me. He loves me and 
my children. Yes, I have two lovely little 
daughters, but my heart is always bleeding 
with fear that some day a little child will 
ask them, ‘Is your mother part colored?’ 
When they come to me, what shall I say 
to them? How can I tell them? When they 
are grown up and their friends come to 
call, will the look in their eyes be an an- 
swer my children will not understand? 
You will probably say, ‘Tell them! Be 
truthful; if they love you, they will under- 
stand.’ It is easy for you to say this now, 
but when you have your own it becomes 
another issue. Please, in God’s name, think 
of what you are doing — not so much to 
yourself, but to your children. Your hus- 
band might leave you if the going gets 
too rough, but you — you cannot if you 
have children. You have a grand outlook 
on life now, but people will change you. 
I belong to no clubs, not because I don't 
want to belong, but because I don’t 
belong! My husband’s friends invite us to 
their home, but when I am seen, he is no 
longer invited. I know these people are 
narrow-minded, but it is their code and I 
must abide by it. I was raised a good 
Catholic; I went to a good Catholic school, 
and I believe in God most ardently. I 
know I have a purpose in life; I know 
that I wasn’t put on this good earth to be 
laughed at for being the freak that I am. 
So I pray, ‘God, please show me the way 
I must go.’ Dear Miss S. W., I have 
poured out my heart to you. Think hard 
and pray for guidance. Above all, don’t 
say to yourself, ‘I will do this thing to 
prove how very wrong people are,’ because 
after it is too late the damage will be 
done. Oh, God, help this child. It is too 
soon! People have not yet changed. Wait, 
wait just a little longer and things will 
turn out all right. God love you and keep 


you, Miss S. W. 
N. N. Mrs. N. N.” 
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Little Bells 


“I have been watching the Catholic 
publications to which we subscribe, for 
comments orm LIFE’s Christmas editorial 
on Women, Love and God. I was as ever- 
whelmed and pleased as was Father Mc- 
Williams, who wrote the article in THE 
LIGUORIAN. And his was the first com- 
ment and commendation which I had 
found, though we subscribe to several oth- 
er Catholic journals. Truly, to read that 
editorial at Christmastide, and in a secular 
magazine, was like opening a window in a 
dark and fetid place. It is good, too, to 
know that your publication realizes that 
there are some real heroines. Every slick 
magazine that one picks up these days has 
an opinion, or hazards a guess, as to what 
ails modern American womanhood. One 
begins to doubt the evidence perceived by 
one’s own senses. ALL the girls with 
whom I attended a Catholic women’s col- 
lege, and who have since married, are try- 
ing most valiantly to model their lives af- 
ter that of our Blessed Mother. And they 
don’t go around with little bells to ring 
every time they perform some virtuous 
act. Thank you, reverend Fathers, for the 
acute hearing that allows you to hear non- 
existent bells! We enjoy THE LIGUORI- 
AN so much. It always goes straight to 
the crux of every question and interprets 
moral theology for us who must kiss away 
hurts and wipe away tears, to the extent 
that we might not know, except through 
persons such as yourselves, where duty 
and virtue lie. 
Tucson, Ariz. Mrs. M. D. O.” 


One Saw Mud... 

“Please do not send me any more copies 
of your magazine. I cannot go along with 
your staunch support of Messrs. Beck, 
Brewster, Bridges and other labor racke- 
teers no matter how attractively wrapped 
up in pious surrounding articles. 
Phoenix, Ariz. R. K.” 
©@ The writer of this letter cancelled his 
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subscription after reading only one issue 
of THE LIGUORIAN — the May issue. 
We have scanned that issue carefully and 
found no mention of the gentlemen he 
naines nor any trace of staunch support 
offered to them. We presume that the 
writer must have been. reading things into 
the article on Right to Work Laws. 

The editors 


... and the Other Saw Stars. 

“As a union member and as a citizen, 
I was very much impressed by your article 
on Right to Work Laws in the May, 1957, 
issue. It is the finest explanation I have 
run across so far. I have passed this issue 
around to friends and union members and 
they, too, admit they know a great deal 
more about Right to Work Laws after 
reading the article. We are eager to have 
permission to copy the article and mimeo- 
graph it for the members of our local 
union and friends. 


Evanston, IIl. JOR’ 


The Worker's Obligation 

“The article pertaining to Right to Work 
Laws proved of great interest — conse- 
quently this letter. A worker’s obligation 
to the employer or a ‘just day’s work for 
a just day’s pay’ is the point in question. 
I trust you notice that ‘work’ comes before 
‘pay’ as it should. However, some of the 
situations today certainly suggest the op- 
posite. There seems to be a tendency on 
the part of an increasing number of em- 
ployees to offer the minimum, while they 
have little or no personal interest in their 
job during a given work day. In my opin- 
ion, the unions should take partial blame 
for this attitude of the worker because in 
many cases they protect or seek the con- 
tinued employment of known laggards in 
the midst of good workers. Another factor 
— a lax work schedule (far below the 
worker’s ability) is set. As is often the 
case, the employee remains absolved of 
everything but the minimum responsibil- 
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ity. There are many exceptions to the 
points I have mentioned, but the abuses 
are terrific. It is also interesting to note 
that I have yet to hear of labor (especial- 
ly in these times) offering anything like 
increased responsibility, greater effort, etc., 
on the part of employees in return for in- 
creased pay, shorter work week, various 
benefits. It seems to be a one way deal. 
I am not absolving management from the 
blame of some of today’s production 
(autos, etc.) which definitely stands for 
quantity and little quality. It is my con- 
cern, however, to hope and pray for a 
more desirable balance between employer 
and employee. It is my understanding (I’m 
an industrial salesman) that one should 
endeavor to earn what one receives. When 
and if labor through its unions accepts 
this fact, we should be able to look for- 
ward to labor peace for many years. 
Trenton, N. J. ie ci) Cte 


Bouquet and Brickbat 

“What I particularly like about THE 
LIGUORIAN is its forthright, courageous 
and uncompromising position on the so- 
called difficult questions. That is why I 
was so disappointed in Father Louis Mill- 
er’s article in the March number entitled 
Sizing Up The Sermon. Considering what 
could be done in an article of that type, 
I thought it very weak and befuddled, as 
well as incomplete. Too many priests, I 
fear, take the obligation of the Sunday 
sermon too lightly. As a convert, good 
sermons are what I miss most in the one 
true Church. My particular pique with 
Father Miller was his advocacy of babies 
in church. He certainly is at variance with 
most priests on this point. Nearly every- 
one in my circle considers it a manifest 
breach of courtesy to Christ and a sel- 
fish lack of consideration for others. 
Christ said: ‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me,’ but He didn’t add ‘in 
the temple,’ where they can create only 
the bedlam and confusion of a nursery. 
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officials. The clergy wore the long 
tunic — the basis for the Roman alb 
and Byzantine sticharion. Over this 
was worn an outer cloak, which in its 
fullest winter form, descended to the 
ankles on all sides and was gathered 
up about the arms either in front or 
at the sides when some action de- 
manded the free use of the hands. 


As time went by, the secular dress 
was abbreviated and brought more 
into line with body contours. But the 
Church conservatively held on to the 
older fuller styles which by then had 
become traditional. That they were 
now quite different from secular dress 
and presupposed being put on over 
the daily dress is clear from the Sy- 
nod of Narbonne’s decree (589) that 
the deacons and acolytes were not to 
remove their albs before the end of 
the services. 

Basically, the vestments of the Ro- 
man and of the Byzantine Rite had 
the same origins: the tunic and the 
toga. In the West the outer vestment 
was gradually shortened and cut off 
at the sides to allow ‘the celebrant 
greater freedom of manual action; in 
the East the same garment was short- 
ened and cut out in the front to 
achieve the same purpose. 


The chasuble of a Byzantine bish- 
op, the sakkos, differs from the 
priest’s in being gathered together at 
the sides, under the arm, thus giving 
the impression of wide sleeves. The 
same process of development gave 
rise likewise to the Roman Rite’s dal- 
matics. This manner of wearing the 
outer toga came from Dalmatia, 
hence the name. 
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USE OF COLORS 
HE use of various colors is of 
medieval origin. For hundreds 
of years the Church regulations re- 
peatedly prescribed white, clean, 
bright, precious garments for the 
clergy at services. This predilection 
for white has remained in East and 
West right up to the present time. In 
the West the alb must always be 
white — as its name indicates; more- 
over white is the prescribed color for 
the liturgy of the day on over half 
the days of the year. In the East the 
sticharion may also be of colored ma- 
terial; but for centuries it was only 
white, and today still is usually of 
white or a light color. Moreover on 
all Sundays of the year vestments ot 
white or light color are used, and 
white is the most usual color worn for 
Mass unless it is celebrated for the 
dead. 


During the Middle Ages various 
colors were used as possessing a 
strong symbolism or creating a defi- 
nite psychological effect, but the 
present norms and rules in the Ro- 
man Rite became obligatory only at 
the end of the sixteenth century in 
the great liturgical reform of Pope 
St. Pius V. These colors are: white 
for the feasts of our Lord, our Lady 
and the saints who were not martyrs; 
red for the Holy Ghost, the Precious 
Blood, the martyrs; purple for sea- 
sons of penance; green for the post- 
Epiphany and post-Pentecost sea- 
sons; black at Masses for the dead. 

White is considered indicative of 
light, joy, happiness, festivity, purity. 
Red is the color of fire (hence on 
Pentecost for the tongues of fire) and 
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blood (hence for martyrs and the 
Precious Blood). Purple made from 
combining red and blue, is represent- 
ative of penance since the red of the 
metaphorical martyrdom of penance 
is subdued in its brightness by the 
addition of blue, the color of heaven 
toward which our penance must lead 
us. Green is the color of growth in 
nature, and so shows forth the simple 
vitality of the Church in the ordinary 
portions of the year. Black is the 
color of deep mourning and so is 
worn for funerals and offices for the 
dead. 


At the middle of Lent and of Ad- 
vent, rose is allowed as a cheerful 
mitigation of penitential purple to en- 
courage the faithful to persevere un- 
til the feast. Silver is allowed in place 
of white; gold is permitted as a sub- 
stitute for white, red or green. But 
the silver and gold presupposed here 
are not a mere grayish or yellowish 
color, but cloth made with metallic 
threads of silver or gold. 

The oldest Byzantine tradition of a 
diversity of colors makes mention 
simply of white and red or of bright 
and dark, and that is basically their 
rule today. Thus in place of white, 
any bright color is substituted such as 
gold, silver, yellow, light blue, pink, 
etc. In place of red, any dark color 
may be used, such as the deep shades 
of purple, green, red or blue. The 
Easter season, however, calls for 
white or gold; for funerals, black is 
usually worn. The rule is simply: 
bright for feasts and ordinary days, 
and dark for penance or mourning. 

Among the Ruthenians and Ukrain- 
ians, however, some definite customs 
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have developed regarding the litur- 
gical colors, such as wearing red for 
martyrs’ feasts, blue for Masses of 
our Lady, green for Pentecost and its 
octave, purple for seasons of fast. 
However, as in the Roman rite, white 
remains by far the most used color. 


THE STOLE 
ine origin of the stole is very ob- 
scure. Various theories are put 
forward, but none of them possess 
conclusive arguments. [t would seem 
that it early designated the powers of 
holy orders and so was worn as a 
distinguishing vestment. The Council 
of Laodicea, in the middle of the 
fourth century, forbids subdeacons 
ever to don the deacon’s stole. Very 
ancient pictures show bishops wear- 
ing an external stole giving rise to 
today’s archiepiscopal pallium in the 
West, and the episcopal omophorion 
in the East. 


Since deacons, priests and bishops 
exercise holy orders in different 
grades, the manner of wearing their 
stoles also differs. In the West the 
deacon wears the stole on the left 
shoulder and joins the ends under his 
right arm; the priest wears the stole 
around his neck with the ends crossed 
on his breast at Mass to show his 
limited priestly jurisdiction; the bish- 
op wears the stole around the neck 
with the ends hanging freely to show 
his unlimited possession of the ful- 
ness of the priesthood. In the East 
the deacon wears a very long stole 
which is draped around his shoulders 
and has the ends pendent to the 
ground in front and back; the priest 
wears the stole around the neck with 
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the ends hanging down in front and 
joined at several places; the bishop 
wears the priest’s stole under his 
chasuble and then puts over the chas- 
uble a stole draped about the shoul- 
ders like a deacon’s, only the bishop’s 
(omophorion) is wider and somewhat 
shorter as well as more ornate. He 
thus shows that he has the powers of 
the other two orders, and in a greater 
measure: the fullness of the priest- 
hood. 

The stole is worn in the administra- 
tion of all the sacraments. In the Ro- 
man rite the priest wears it only if he 
is performing a sacred function. Only 
the pope wears a stole (red) as a sign 
of his office apart from a liturgical 
function. In the Byzantine rite the 
priest wears a stole not only when he 
is performing a liturgical function, 
but also if he is present as a priest at 
any function. It is the badge of his 
office and he does not use a surplice. 
For greater solemnity he may wear a 
chasuble too. 


THE SURPLICE 

lige Roman surplice is an abbre- 

viation of the alb, and only in 

the late Middle Ages it began to re- 

place the alb on clerics present at a 

service, but not performing any ma- 

jor function. In the older orders the 

acolytes and other lesser servers still 

wear the alb and cincture instead of 
a surplice. 


THE MANIPLE 

6 igen Roman maniple probably 
came from a folded towel car- 

ried on the arm by clerics during 
services and used to wipe the face in 
warm weather. Eventually it became 
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a stylized badge of assisting — in a 
major capacity — at solemn Mass. 
The Byzantine epimanikia (orna- 
mented cloth worn at the wrists) serve 
to gather together the ends of the 
sleeves of the sticharion. All the East- 
ern rites use them, reserving them to 
the bishop and priest. But the Byzan- 
tine rite allows them also for deacons. 


THE COPE 
HE Roman cope had the same 
origin as the chasuble. The ancient 
chasuble was made more practical by 
putting a slit down the front. It was 
worn at processions and was given a 
hood for protection against the 
weather: hence its Latin name plu- 
viale and its possession of an unused 
ornamental hood on the back today. 
The cope, without a hood, is the 
shape of the chasuble among the 
Armenians, Copts, Chaldeans, Sy- 
rians, Malankarese and Ethiopians. 
The Byzantine rite, by preserving a 
very ample chasuble, felt no need of 
developing the use of a cope for the 
priest. The bishop, however, wears 
an ample cope, called mandyas over 
his cassock when in church and not 
officiating. 

The Roman cope is called by the 
liturgists the “vestment of solemnity.” 
It may be worn, in addition to sur- 
plice and stole, on occasions of ex- 
traordinary splendor, for example, 
for weddings, for baptisms, for bless- 
ings. It is worn by the celebrant at 
processions, at vespers, at lauds, and 
at benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It is, moreover, the distinguish- 
ing liturgical vestment of the six car- 
dinal bishops when they assist at pa- 
pal ceremonies. 
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THE MITRE 
Es lgaee use of a mitre by the bishops 

goes back to the Middle Ages 
which loved symbolism of all kinds. 
Hence the Roman form of mitre imi- 
tated that of the Jewish high priest, 
for the bishop is the high priest of the 
New Law. Its first form was rather 
low, the peaks being about six inches 
high, but amid the exuberances of the 
rococo period it was made very high 
(sometimes almost two feet). The 
most artistic and now most usual 
mitres are about fourteen inches high. 
The Byzantine mitre probably de- 
rived from the imperial crown after 
the emperor no longer existed (after 
1453). In the East a bishop repre- 
sented spiritual autocracy as absolute 
as the emperor’s temporal power be- 
fore. Moreover, he often exercised 
civic judicial power over his subjects 
under the Turkish rule. 


THE BIRETTA 

us ene biretta, or head-covering for 
priests in the Roman rite, derived 

its origin from the capuce or head- 
covering of the monks. Clerics who 
were not monks also needed warmth 
in the great stone churches of Europe. 
Thus various forms of simple caps 
with ear laps were worn in the early 
Middle Ages. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries these simple skull caps were 
raised to a rounded hat shape. By 
the 17th century the modern form 
with peaks evolved, the peaks making 
the hat easier to doff and don. The 
number of peaks is three; “doctors” 
may wear four. A cardinal’s biretta 
is never decorated with a pom-pon 
on the theory that no honor in the 
Church is higher than the cardinalate, 
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and therefore the red biretta itself in- 
dicates sufficient eminence; no dec- 
oration could add to it! 

In the Byzantine rite usage varies. 
The Greeks and Russians wear a 
biretta that is shaped like a cylinder, 
or like our top hat without the bot- 
tom rim. Monks wear a black veil 
over this which falls upon the shoul- 
ders. Bishops wear the monastic head- 
dress when not officiating in vest- 
ments. Some metropolitan bishops 
among the Slavs wear veils and biret- 
tas of white instead of black. The 
Ukrainians and Ruthenians have de- 
veloped a biretta that resembles a 
crown in shape. It is black; that of 
monsignors is purple. The bishop’s 
biretta is of the same shape, of purple 
color, and surmounted by a small 
gold cross. 


THE CASSOCK OR HABIT 
. ew ordinary dress of the clergy 
today consists of a black gown. 
The religious orders have their own 
accessory parts (like the cincture, the 
scapular, the rosary, the capuce). as 
well as variant colors (usually white, 
brown or black). Many Eastern rite 
priests add to the regular cassock a 
loose black garment with wide sleeves, 
called a riasa, when they appear in 
public or in church. Among the 
Ukrainians, the Basilian monks wear 
a stylized form of riasa, and some 
older orders of the Western Church, 
like the Dominicans and Carmelites, 
still wear a special choir-cloak on 
formal occasions. 





Money talks; but dime for dime, 
Its voice gets weaker all the time. 


Quote 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Love Affairs in Grade 
School 


What parents are up against in the 
matter of protecting their grade 
school children from the hazards of 
“cradle courtships” is evident from a 
recent spread of pictures in Look 
magazine. 

The spread presents various views 
of a certain grade school in Cali- 
fornia. One panel shows a sixth grade 
boy and girl looking soulfully at each 
other. Under the picture Look prints 
this legend: 

“Judy and Henry are going steady. 
She wears his ring on her necklace 
so everyone will know they are paired 
off. A good number of (the school’s) 
fifth and sixth graders indulge in this 
sort of monogamy in miniature. 
‘We’ve never found it other than 
harmless,’ (says the principal of the 
school). “Today’s children are look- 
ing for stability in life more than any- 
thing else.’ ” 


Nothing could be more naive than 
the comment of this school principal, 
and Look’s acceptance of it as worthy 
of print. A grade school principal 
does not hear the confessions of chil- 
dren (as a priest does), and so has 
no way of knowing whether grade 
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school love affairs are harmless or 
harmful. He doesn’t have to worry 
about what will happen to his gradu- 
ates in early high school, if they have 
been benignly smiled upon as they 
carried on their love affairs in grade 
school. And if it is his idea that the 
stability of a child of ten has to be 
shored up “monogamy in miniature,” 
his concept of what education means 
contains a horrible misrepresentation 
of the nature of a child. 

Many parents have no doubt read 
the article in Look and accepted this 
one part of it as naively as it was 
presented. The moral law of God and 
the facts of life should make every 
sensible parent aware that it is abso- 
lute folly. The moral law dictates that 
company-keeping, going steady, pair- 
ing off, or whatever you want to call 
it, is permissible only to two people 
who are able to think of marriage 
within a reasonable time. 

The facts of life reveal that the 
earlier unmarriageable kids are al- 
lowed to “go steady” and “pair off,” 
the earlier they will fall into the 
quicksands of lust. 

Any parents who think it “cute” or 
“harmless” or undeserving of disap- 
proval for their grade-school children 
to have “steadies” are sowing the 
wind and will reap the tornado. 
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It is high time that parents and 
realistic teachers and principals of 
schools take a stand against these 
things. That goes not only for the 
forbidden company-keeping _ itself, 
but for the things that inevitably lead 
to it, such as mixed grade school 
dances, parties, proms and the like. 
The world represented by Look and 
other publications may be against 
them; but such parents will be the 
only ones whose children will not be 
morally stunted and spiritually tar- 
nished before they have a chance to 
know what life is all about. 


Can Suicide Be Noble? 

A recent book appearing on the 
newsstands and in the bookstores sets 
out to make a hero out of a man who 
deliberately cut his wrists and drained 
off his life blood. The book is written 
by the man’s widow, who calmly con- 
fesses to having aided and abetted 
her husband in his act of self-destruc- 
tion. 

Coldbloodedly the author, Lael 
Wertenbaker, describes the suicide of 
her spouse. It was all carefully plan- 
ned ahead of time. Mr. Wertenbaker 
was the victim of an incurable cancer, 
and the disease brought progressively 
more frequent and more severe bouts 
with pain. Husband and wife talked 
things over quite candidly, and agreed 
that the only sensible thing to do was 
for Mr. Wertenbaker to ease himself 
as gently as possible out of this life. 


The time and circumstances were 
set. The scene that follows is described 
so realistically as to curdle the blood. 
Mrs. Wertenbaker stood by (as it 
were, rendering moral support) while 
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her husband gashed his wrists with a 
sharp razor. She provided basins to 
catch the blood so that the bedcloth- 
ing would not be stained. When the 
end finally came, she arranged the 
lifeless body in bed with the reflec- 
tion: “Tomorrow will be soon enough 
to tell the children.” 


What is a Christian to make of all 
this? 


First of all, it should be pointed 
out that only God can judge and only 
God can condemn. Only God knows 
the strains and tensions under which 
people may act, and which may at 
times, unbalance their minds. But, 
secondly, such a happening must 
bring forcibly to the mind of a Chris- 
tian the fact that suicide is one of 
the greatest crimes a man can com- 
mit against his Creator, Who is the 
Lord of life and death. That is why 
the Catholic Church refuses to give 
Christian burial to the deliberate sui- 
cide, even though she is ready to 
make allowances where there is in- 
dication of mental unbalance. 


Certainly an event of this kind dra- 
matically points up the two contrary 
attitudes toward life. Suicide is the 
answer of the pagan to suffering. If 
there is no God then suicide is logical. 
But if there is a God, then man must 
trust Him even in suffering and trial. 
There is no other choice and there 
is no compromise possible between 
these two attitudes. The Christian 
must pity the pagan, but if he is a 
true Christian, he must regard the 
pagan as blindly, terrifyingly in the 
wrong. 
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Boy Scouts and the 
Y.M.C.A. 

This year the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica celebrate the golden anniversary 
of their founding by Robert Baden- 
Powell. The London Catholic Tablet, 
commenting on the event, refers to an 
interesting speech by the late Cardi- 
nal Bourne. The occasion was the 
World Jamboree of the Scouts in 
1929, at which the Cardinal was 
present. 


Cardinal Bourne said: “Almost at 
the outset I was honoured by being 
consulted by its founder . . . I dis- 
cussed the whole matter at consider- 
able length with him, and I was as- 
sured that Scouts would always be 
taught to follow the voice of con- 
science and to worship God as best 
they knew how; that those who had 
well-defined religious convictions 
would be helped and encouraged to 
worship God in accordance with 
those convictions; that there would 
be no attempt to gather all Scouts 
together in some newly conceived 
form of worship; above all that Cath- 
olics would have full freedom for 
that worship of God which is set be- 
fore them as a duty of conscience by 
the Catholic Church; that neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly would any at- 
tempt be made to hinder or impede 
their complete religious freedom... . 
After twenty-one years I am glad to 
bear testimony . . . that these very 
definite observances have been loyal- 
ly observed.” 


A significant comparison can be 
made in this connection between the 
Church’s attitude toward the Boy 
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Scouts, and toward the Y.M.C.A. 
There are some who pretend that the 
Church manifests opposition toward 
any organization, however worthy, 
which does not come under her direct 
control. That this is untrue in regard 
to the Boy Scouts is sufficiently 
proved by the above quotation. And 
there are many other benevolent and 
social organizations which can be put 
in the same category. 

The Y.M.C.A., however, presents 
a special problem for the Church. 
Without denying that it has done and 
is doing much to provide recreational 
facilities for youth, we cannot very 
well overlook the fact that the 
Y.M.C.A. (unlike the Boy Scouts) 
regards itself as essentially a religious 
organization. The nature of this reli- 
gion and the reason why the Church 
must in conscience oppose it for her 
members are well summed up in the 
following quotation from the 1920 
decree of the Holy Office, directed 
against the Y.M.C.A. 


“Their real nature (organizations 
like the Y.M.C.A.) is no longer 
doubtful, as it has been openly de- 
clared in the magazines which are 
their organs. Their aim is, they say, 
to cultivate the characters and im- 
prove the morals of youth. This cul- 
ture, which is their religion, they de- 
fine as ‘perfect freedom of thought, 
dissociated from the control of any 
religious creed.’ 

“Among these associations it will 
suffice to name one which is, as it 
were, the parent of many others... 
namely, the Y.M.C.A, an association 
which on the one hand enjoys the 
support of many non-Catholics in 
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good faith, who believe that it is help- 
ful to all and certainly harmful to 
none, and on the other hand is favor- 
ed by certain easy-going Catholics 
who are ignorant of its true nature. 
It boasts indeed a sincere love of 
youth, as though it had nothing more 
at heart than their bodily and mental 
welfare; but at the same time it at- 
tacks their faith under the pretense 
of purifying it, and giving them a bet- 
ter knowledge of the true way of life 
‘above all churches and apart from 
every religious creed.’” 


Test Yourself for 
Concentration 

Weak characters have great dif- 
ficulty in concentrating on a job to 
be done or a problem to be solved. 
Their will is not capable of direct- 
ing all other powers of mind and 
body to the steady pursuit of a goal 
that requires hard work. The strong 
character, on the other hand, is one 
in which the will has control of 
the imagination, memory, external 
senses, etc., so that when it deter- 
mines on an end to be achieved, it 
can direct and hold all other facul- 
ties to the task. 


On this basis we present the fol- 
lowing list of questions as a test of 
your powers of concentration. If a 
good number of the questions must 
be answered in the affirmative, then 
it seems that your will needs 
strengthening. 


1. Do I waste considerable time, 
after deciding that a certain task 
must be done now, before actually 
getting down to work on it? 
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2. Am I quick to put off neces- 
sary and difficult work until a later 
time, if I happen to think of an easi- 
er and less necessary job that I can 
do now? 


3. After starting to study or work 
on something, do I find myself fre- 
quently sitting back and indulging 
in day-dreaming? 


4. If I run into special difficul- 
ties in pursuing a certain task, do I 
stop working and pick up a picture 
magazine or piece of cheap fiction 
and escape the difficulty for the 
time being? 


5. Am I easily distracted from 
study or work by extraneous hap- 
penings; some pleasant — like the 
sound of distant music, some un- 
pleasant — like the shrill voices of 
children or the street noises of a 
large city? 


6. Do I catch myself scheming as 
to how I can “get by” without study- 
ing up on a certain matter, or per- 
forming some specially arduous task 
that is part of my: job? 


7. Do I become so restless after 
an hour or two of concentration that 
I feel I have to find some means 
of diversion or relaxation? 

If you must give yourself a low 
grade for this test on concentration, 
we suggest a training course in daily 
voluntary self-denial in little things; 
for the proper kind of concentration 
depends, to a great extent, on the 
application of the basic principles 
of self-denial. 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


FTER the ascension of Jesus 

Christ into heaven, Mary re- 
mained on earth to attend to the 
propagation of the faith. The disci- 
ples of our Lord constantly had re- 
course to her. She solved their 
doubts, comforted them in their per- 
secutions and encouraged them to 
labor for the divine glory and the 
salvation of souls. For the good of 
the Church she willingly remained 
on earth, knowing this to be the will 
of God. 

She could not but feel the pain of 
being far from the presence and sight 
of her beloved Son, Who had as- 
cended into heaven. Jesus had once 
said: “Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” Since Mary 
loved no other good than Jesus, and 
_ since He was in heaven, all her de- 
sires were in heaven. 

It is related that Mary consoled 
her loving heart during her painful 
separation by visiting the holy places 
of Palestine, where her Son had been 
during His life. She frequently visit- 
ed the stable at Bethlehem, where she 
had given birth to Him; the work- 
shop of Nazareth, where her Son had 
lived for so many years, poor and 
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Our Lady’s Death 


despised; and the garden of Geth- 
semani where He had begun His pas- 
sion; the place where He was scourg- 
ed, and the spot on which He was 
crowned with thorns. But most fre- 
quently did she visit the Mount of 
Calvary, where her Son had expired; 
and the holy Sepulchre in which she 
had finally laid Him. In this manner 
did the most loving mother soothe 
the pains of her cruel exile. 

But this was hardly enough to sat- 
isfy her heart. For she was unable to 
find perfect repose in this world. Con- 
tinually she sent up sighs to be with 
her Lord. Finally, unwilling to defer 
any longer the so-much desired con- 
solation of His beloved, God graci- 
ously hears her desire and calls her 
to His kingdom. 


OME writers relate that, some 

days before her death, Our Lord 
sent the archangel Gabriel to Mary. 
Just as he had announced that she 
was that blessed woman who had 
been chosen to be the Mother of 
God, so now he brings to her the 
news that her desires to leave the 
earth were heard. Nor is it difficult 
to imagine that Mary’s reply was the 
same as her first one: “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” 

After receiving this welcome news, 
she imparted it to St. John. We can 
well imagine with what grief and 
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tender feelings he heard it. For so 
many years he had attended her as 
a son and had enjoyed the heavenly 
conversation of this most holy moth- 
er. For a last time she then visited 
the holy places at Jerusalem, tender- 
ly taking leave of them, and especi- 
ally of Mount Calvary, where her 
beloved Son had died. She then re- 
turned to her poor cottage, there to 
prepare for death. 


During this time the angels did 
not cease their visits to their beloved 
queen, consoling themselves with the 
thought that they would soon see her 
crowned in heaven. Many authors, 
among them Andrew of Crete and 
St. John Damascene, assert that, be- 
fore her death, the apostles and 
many disciples, who had been scat- 
tered throughout many parts of the 
world, were miraculously assembled 
in Mary’s room. When she saw all 
these her dear children in her pres- 
ence, she addressed them: “My be- 
loved children, through love for you 
and to help you, my Son left me on 
this earth. I go now to paradise to 
pray for you.” 


N° ONE can form an adequate 
idea of the tears and lamenta- 
tions of the holy disciples at this sad 
announcement, and at the thought 
that soon they were to be separated 
from their mother. Bitter tears they 
all must have shed. But Mary begged 
them to cease their weeping, and 
asked them to give burial to her body 
after death. She blessed them, and 
desired St. John to give, after her 
death, two of her gowns to two vir- 
gins who had served her for some 
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time. She then composed herself de- 
cently upon her poor little bed to 
await her meeting with her divine 
Spouse, Who was shortly to come 
and take her with Him to the king- 
dom of the blessed. 


Already she feels in her heart a 
great joy, the forerunner of the com- 
ing of the Bridegroom. Realizing that 
Mary was at the point of leaving this 
world, the apostles renewed their 
tears. All threw themselves on their 
knees about her bed. Some kissed 
her feet, others sought a special 
blessing from her, and recommended 
to her a particular want. All wept 
bitterly. For their hearts were pierced 
with grief at being obliged to separ- 
ate themselves for the rest of their 
lives from their beloved Lady. 


Like a loving mother, she com- 
passionated all of them, and con- 
soled each one. To some she prom- 
ised her protection; she blessed oth- 
ers with particular affection; and 
encouraged others to the work of 
the conversion of the world. Especi- 
ally did she recommend to St. Peter 
the propagation of the faith, promis- 
ing him her special protection in 
heaven. 


But more particularly did she call 
St. John to herself. For more than 
any other he was grieved at this mo- 
ment, when he had to part with his 
holy mother. The most gracious 
Lady, remembering the affection and 
attention with which this holy disci- 
ple had served her in all these years 
during which she had remained on 
earth since the death of her Son, 
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said: “My own John, I thank you for 
all the assistance that you have af- 
forded me. I give you my blessing. 
Remain in peace.” 


B UT now the death of Mary is at 

hand. Divine love, with its burn- 
ing and blessed flames, has now en- 
tirely consumed her spirit. A host of 
angels comes in a choir to meet her. 
Mary was indeed consoled at the 
sight of these holy spirits — but not 
entirely. For she had not yet seen 
her beloved Jesus, Who was the 
whole love of her heart. 

Now Jesus comes to take His 
mother to the kingdom of the bless- 
ed. It was revealed to St. Elizabeth 
that our Lord appeared to Mary be- 
fore she expired, with His cross in 
His hands, to signify the special glory 
He had obtained by the redemption. 
St. John Damascene relates that our 
Lord Himself gave Mary the Viat- 
icum, saying with tender love: “Re- 
ceive, O mother, from My hand that 
same body which you gave to Me.” 

After receiving this last Commun- 
ion, with her last breath Mary said: 
“My Son, into Your hands I com- 
mend my spirit. I commend to You 
this soul, which from the beginning 
You created rich in so many graces, 
and by a singular privilege preserved 
from the stain of original sin. I com- 
mend to You my body, from which 
You deigned to take Your flesh and 
blood. I also commend to You these, 
my beloved children. They are griev- 
ed at my departure. Do You, Who 
love them more than do I, console 
them, bless them and give them 
strength to do great things for Your 
glory.” 
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7". life of Mary is now at its 
close. St. Jerome relates that 
the most delightful music was heard 
in the apartment where she lay. Ac- 
cording to a revelation granted to 
St. Bridget, the room was filled with 
a brilliant light. The sweet music and 
the unaccustomed splendor warned 
the holy apostles that Mary was de- 
parting. This caused them again to 
burst forth into tears and prayers. 


Mary turned her eyes upon them, 
as if to bid them a last farewell. And 
now death comes. Not indeed cloth- 
ed in mourning and grief as it does 
to others, but adorned with light and 
gladness. But why speak of death? 
Let us rather say that divine love 
came and cut the thread of this no- 
ble life. And as a light, before going 
out, gives a last and brighter flash 
than ever, so did this beautiful crea- 
ture, on hearing her Son’s invitation, 
follow Him, giving a last sigh of still 
more ardent love. Wrapped in the 
flames of love she breathed forth her 
soul and expired. 





AIM TO PLEASE 


Great solicitude is shown by the 
shipping companies for their passen- 
gers, according to the Tablet. When 
the Mother General of the Passionist 
nuns was arranging for a group of 
Sisters to go to America and asked 
whether there would be a chaplain 
on board so that Mass could be cele- 
brated, the clerk explained to her that 
there were usually several priests 
traveling. But he continued: 

“You just leave everything to us; 
whether there is a priest on board or 
not, we will see that you have your 
Mass.” 
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Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


The Reluctant Abbess Margaret Trouncer 


Margaret Trouncer, the author of the popular fictionalized 
biography of St. Margaret Mary, The Nun, continues to 
write about the France that she knows so well. Incidentally, 
in several places in the book she mentions people and 
movements who would deserve a special book. This review- 

ry er hopes that she does write these stories. 

The Reluctant Abbess is Mere Angelique, the famous ab- 
bess of Port Royal, the ill-fated convent of nuns who em- 
braced the Jansenist heresy. Made abbess against her will | 
at the age of ten, Angelique with her natural sternness final- 
ly decided to reform herself and her nuns. To attain this 
goal she denied the legitimate rights of human nature as 
created and redeemed by Christ. Her constant battle cry 
was not to give in to the demands of human nature, not even 
in the matter of personal cleanliness which she considered 
as a snare of the devil. It was only to be expected that Mere 
Angelique would be very susceptible to the inhuman strict- 
ness of the Jansenists, who lead souls to despair. Unwilling 
to obey the ecclesiastical authority which condemned the 
heresy, she died in rebellion against legitimate authority. 

Miss Trouncer, in general, produces a sympathetic portrait 
of this remarkable woman, but she does point out her weak 
points and her errors. The author does not succumb to the 
temptation to be inhumanly severe in her treatment of a 

@ stern and strict woman who forgot her own humanity. The 
fictionalized dialogue, in general, runs true to the nature of 
the characters. The Jesuits do not seem to receive fair treat- 
ment in their laudable battle against the evils of Jansenism. 
This book with its detailed descriptions of the abuses prev- 
alent in some monasteries and convents in seventeenth- 
century France and its portrayal of the too austere and in- 
human life at Port Royal will not exactly serve as a direct 
source of vocations. But The Reluctant Abbess is a well- 
written biography that will fascinate the reader. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.75) 
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The Word of Salvation, Vol. | Alfred Durand, SJ. 
Joseph Huby, SJ. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
This 937-page volume is really two books in one, com- 
mentaries on the Gospel of St. Matthew and St. Mark writ- 
ten by two French Jesuit scholars. The method is to present 
a section of the Gospel and then to follow it with a detailed eS) 
commentary that explains both text and conient in a manner 
that will appeal to the average reader. The text of the 
Scriptures is a translation of the French text and the expla- 
nations, while scholarly, are not technical nor controversial. 
An excellent book for the Catholic who desires to read and 
understand the official life of Christ. 


(Bruce, $12.50) 


The Case of Cornelia Connelly Juliana Wadham 


One of the extraordinary women in the history of the Cath- 
olic Church in America was Cornelia Connelly who was 
wife, mother and nun. Born in 1809 to a wealthy Philadel- 
phia couple, Cornelia married a young Episcopalian min- 
ister. Through his influence she became a convert to the 
faith and swayed by his great desire to become a priest 
she became a religious, with papal permission, after over- 
coming her reluctance. After Pierce Connelly’s ordination 
and her choice of a religious vocation their roles were 
strangely reversed. Where he had pushed the idea of the 

@ higher life for both, a few years in the new life made him 
very dissatisfied and anxious to return to his wife: she found 
her real vocation as a religious and founder of the Society 
of the Holy Child of Jesus community of nuns. Their case 
became well known when he filed suit in the English courts 
to force her back as his wife. 

Juliana Wadham, a former pupil of the Holy Child nuns, 
has written an objective biography of Mother Connelly. 
Although her sympathies are with her she holds off judg- 
ment about the meaning of her life and the sanctity of this 
remarkable woman. 


(Pantheon, $3.75) 


The Dead Sea Scrolls Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. 

Father Roland E. Murphy, head of the department of 
Semitic and Egyptian languages at the Catholic University 
explains the light shed by the newly discovered Dead Sea 
Scrolls on the Old and New Testaments. 


(Newman, $1.50) Paper Cover 
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The Head on London Bridge Helene Magaret 


Biography of St. Thomas More for the young as narrated 
by the experienced author, Helene Magaret. A Catholic @ 
Treasury Book. 


(Bruce, $2.95) 


Crown of Glory Alden Hatch, Seamus Walshe 

Alden Hatch, an American Protestant historian, and Sea- 
mus Walshe, an Irish Catholic scholar, have collaborated 
in this latest life of Pope Pius XII. This biography begins 
with the birth and youth of the Pope, follows him through 
his school days and early years in the papal diplomatic 
corps, and ends with the triumphs of his years in the papal 
see. An interesting book written in a popular journalistic 
style, backed by the researches of Professor Walshe, that 
presents a pleasing portrait of a great pope. There are many 
black and white photographs that enhance the value of 
the book. 


(Hawthorn Books, $4.95) 


The Power of Little Children Fanchon Royer 
A book for adults about the founder of the Association of @ 
the Holy Childhood. 
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(Academy Library Guild, $1.75) 


Sound of a Distant Horn Sven Stolpe 
Translated by George Lamb 

Sven Stolpe, a Swedish historian and novelist, is literary 
editor of the leading Stockholm newspaper and editor of a 
Catholic review. As a convert his newly found faith has 
found expression in his work. Sound of a Distant Horn, the 
first novel translated into English, deals with the age-old 
conflict between good and evil, a theme so familiar to Gra- 
ham Greene and Francois Mauriac. The soul in whom the 
conflict is centered is a Swedish intellectual who knows that 
he is dying of cancer. In the background and yet entwined 
in the life of the central character are a fashionable society 
preacher and an atheistic surgeon. 

This is a real psychological novel that probes deeply into 
human consciousness; it possesses some of the morbid in- 
trospection that is characteristic of Mauriac. Several pas- 
sages, while not too detailed, do limit its readers to the 
mature adult. Sound of a Distant Horn is a fine psychological 
novel in which the souls and bodies of real persons are 
engaged in battle with themselves and with God. This first 
novel to appear in our language encourages us to wait for 
other books by the same author. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.95) 
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Bright Banners Regina Victoria Hunt 
Novel for the young about the stirring times of King 
Charles II, Titus Oates plot, Blessed-Claude de la Colombiere e@ 
and the young hero. A Catholic Treasury Book. 
(Bruce, $2.00) 


All or Nothing Murray Ballantyne 
Twenty-three years after Murray Ballantyne, a Canadian 
historian, entered the Church he explains why he entered 
and why he remains there in his book, All or Nothing. Writ- 
ten to help his nephew at his moment of decision this book 
highlights the point that there is no middle ground of inde- 
e. cision between such fundamental questions as theism and 
atheism, Catholicism or irreligion. In a familiar style Mr. 
Ballantyne explains the evolution of his thinking and living 
that brought him, with God's grace, into the Catholic Church. 
This convert story will appeal to the inquiring searcher as 

well as the probing believer. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


NEW IMAGE BOOKS 


Existence and Existent Jacques Maritain 
Profound presentation of existentialism by the great Cath- @ 
olic philosopher. 
On the Truth of the Cathelic Faith St. Thomas 
e Translation of Book Four of the Summa Contra Gentiles. 
($.95) 
St. Francis of Assisi G. K. Chesterton 


Reprint of the excellent study of life and influence of the 
poor man of Assisi. 


($.65) 


The World, The Flesh and Father Smith 
Bruce Marshall 


@ The popular novel by the Scotch novelist. 
($.65) 
The Christ of Catholicism 
Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. 
Reprint of the meditative study of the life and personality @ 


of Christ. 
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Officer: “How do you get along with- 
out a speedometer?” 
Motorist: “Well, when I get to driv- 
ing fifteen miles an hour my fenders start 
to rattle; at twenty-five the windows rat- 
tle; at thirty the motor starts knocking 
—and that’s as fast as she'll go!” 

e 
Everything was set for the wedding 
ceremony, but the groom looked confused. 
“What’s the matter?” whispered the 
best man. “Don’t tell me you lost the 
ring.” 
“No,” the groom answered feebly, “but 
I seem to have lost my wild enthusiasm.” 

e 
A woman was filling out an accident 
report. She had dented the fender of a 
parked car while trying to park her own. 
One question on the report read, “What 
could the operator of the other vehicle 
have done to avoid the accident?” 
She wrote: “He could have parked 
somewhere else.” 

e 
“When I was your age,” the visitor 
said to the little boy who was sticking out 
his tongue derisively, “my mother told 
me that if I made an ugly face it might 
stay that way.” 
The little torpedo studied the visitor 
intently. “Well,” he said at last, “you 
can’t say you weren’t warned.” 

e 
A farmer hired a modern-music fan and 
was showing him around the farm. 
The music fan was saying: “Man, dig 
that crazy barn; dig that crazy tractor; 
dig that crazy cow.” 
After the tour, the farmer handed the 
new man a shovel, pointed to a potato 
patch and said: “Man, dig those crazy 
potatoes.” 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 


The judge glared down from his bench 
at the prospective juror. “And just why is 
it,” he asked, “that you don’t want to 
serve on this jury?” 

“Well, judge,” the man replied, “one 
look at that man convinces me that he’s 
guilty.” 

“Quiet,” the judge ordered. “That’s not 
the defendant. That’s the district attorney.” 
® 

While riding on a small branch railroad 
in a remote corner of the West, an eastern 
cattle buyer took the conductor to task. 

“Look here,” said the easterner, “don’t 
you think ten cents a mile on this doodle- 
bug is pretty expensive?” 

“Well,” drawled the conductor, “it all 
depends on how you look at it. I'll agree 
that ten cents a mile is pretty high; but 
on the other hand, where else can you 
get transportation for thirty-five cents an 
hour?” 

e 


Jane returned from her first day at 
school and remarked casually to her 
mother: 

“I told the teacher that you threw a 
plate at daddy this morning.” 

“Why in the world did you tell her 
that?” demanded the mother. 

“Well,” replied Jane, “she didn’t know 
ite? 

@ 


Then there’s the one about the horse 
that walked up to the betting window at 
the track and said: “I want a two-dollar 
ticket on myself.” 

“What?” screamed the man behind the 
window. 

“Surprised I can talk?” asked the horse. 

“No!” said the man. “I just don’t 
think you can win.” 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moval Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





II. Suitable only for adults: 
HEADLINERS 


\ F : oe A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
(Niwnbdber in parenthesis refers to 
f Anne Boleyn—Anthons 

The Living and the Dead—Boileau & 


Marcejac 


classification according to rating used 
in general list.) 

The Scapegoat (Ila)—du Maurier 
The Blue Camellia (Ila)—Keyes 
The Philadelphian (Ilb)—Powell 
Peyton Place (1V)—Metalious 
Compulsion (II1)—Levin 


The Lion and the Throne—Bowen 
The Dark Stranger—Charques 

The Little Valley of God—Coccioli 
The Strange Enchantment—Cotterell 


cad ' A Growing Wonder—Dolson 
The Last Angry Man (IIL)—Green 


Say, Darling (Ila)—Bissell 
The Wapshot Chronicle (IIL)— 
Cheever 


Tito. Moscow’s Trojan Horse— 
Draskovich, S.M. 

The Gilded Torch—Fulle) 

Belloc the Man—Jebb, FE. & R. 


Stopover: Tokyo (1)—Marquand ae ; ea gil , 
egg ; ee sunagite The Life of Hilaire Belloc—Speaight 


The F ain Overf (1)—West : : ; aoe: 
The Fountain Overflows (1) es The Shost Reign of Fino 1V— 











in , B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
I. Suitable for general reading: 


not, however, invalidate the book 

A Citizen Looks at Congress—Acheson 

The Coast of Fear—Ballard 

John Foster Dulles: A Biography— 
Beal 

Early Stories of Willa Cather— 
Bennett (ed.) 

Professional Amateur—Boyd 

Days of the Phoenix—Brooks 

The Small Woman—Burgess 

City in the Sand—Chubb 


as a whole: 
The Late Liz—Burns 
Never So Few—Chaniales 
No Blade of Grass—Christopher 
Sushila—Mclnnes 
Viva Madison Avenue!—Panetta 
Berlin—Plievier 
The Unforgotten—Stanley 


There is a Season—Colver III. Permissible for the discriminat- 
A Watcher on the Rhine—Connell ing adult: 
The Great Plantation—Dowdey ; ; 
. : , . The Pride of Innocence—Buckley 
Panorama of American Popular Music : ‘ 5 

sled The Wapshot Chronicle—-Cheever 
sca ell ; The Angel in the Corner—Dickens 
Fair With Rain—Head vil besa a sili ai 

¥ IWN-—F auihnNer 
A Lucky Number—Henry pel : . = a n 
; Alabama Empire-—Kelley 
Alexander Hamilton: Youth to os is = ; ¥ poe 
. P NO lune astles—McGovern 

Maturity—Mitchell ee ng ; me sania 
; , Sm: /onder— rter 
See Rome and Die—Revell _ aa 7 
Lincoln’s Commando—Roske & Van 

Doren , 

- ia, IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
Citadel—W hite 
Contemporary Theatre: 1953-1956— Night of Fire and Snow—Coppel 

Williamson Silver Spoon—Gilhert 


The Braintree Mission-—Wyckoff The Promoters—Longstreet 





A Teen-Ager Writes: 


“It may interest you to know that I am seventeen years 
old and a convert of less than four weeks. I received the 
February, 1957, issue of THE LIGUORIAN through a reli- 
gion correspondence course I am taking to increase and 
enrich my knowledge of our faith. Your magazine is not 
only highly interesting but informative (very much so) 
as well.” 





Is there someone you could help come back to God, or 
closer to Him, by the small effort of sending that person 


a subscription to THE LIGUORIAN? 


Neighbor? Friend? 


Relative? It’s easy! 


Use the convenient form below. 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Send The Liguorian to: 
Name 
Street and No. 
S ae lee | |) 


(Rates: 1 vear, $2.00 in U.S.; $2.25 in Canada and abroad. 
3 vears, $5.00 in U.S.; $6.00 in Canada and abroad.) 


Name and address of donor ___--___- 


Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo. 








